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COMMODORE ANDREW 4H. FOOTE. | 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. | 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tue portra® of Commodore Foote indicates | 
vigor of constitution and good general health. | 
His Temperament is strong, steady, and endur- 
ing. His excitability is not great; hence he 
always has command of his own powers and 
talents. His head is large, not in the base of 
the brain merely, but in the top-head. He has 
the organs large which give force of charac- 
ter; but they are not so overpowering in their 
influence as to deprive him of self-possession 
and perfect control of his feelings. His Cau- 
tiousness appears to be large, which, joined to 
large Causality and Constructiveness, leads 
him to plan with prudence and gkill, so as not ZZ, 
to make mistakes and be led into difficulty. Fe! A 
He has a fair degree of Self-Esteem, which 
gives him confidence in his ability; still, in 
manner and language, he is modest and ju- | large. He loves justice, seeks todo right, feels | sanctioned by God and approved by all good 
dicious. His Moral organs, as a class, are | that every right motive and upright action is | men. His Firmness is large ; hence his feel- 


PORTRAIT OF COMMODORE ANDREW H. FOOTE. 
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ings are steady, determined, and constant, and 
he is qualified to bear hardships, trials, fa- 
tigues, and privations without complaint or dis- 
couragement. His Veneration is large ; hence 
he has strong religious feeling, a sentiment of 
reverence, devotion, and respect. His Benevo- 
lence and Spirituality being large, he has kind- 
ness and sympathy for suffering, and a ten- 
dency to appreciate whatever belongs to the 
domain of the spiritual and religious, which 
gives him reliance on supernatural guidance 
aid support. 

He has a first-rate judgment of character, 


understands men at the first glance, and is | 


qualified to act upon and through others suc- 
cessfully, beeause he knows how to touch the 
springs of menta] action and emotion in each 
man so that each shall choose to conform to 
his wishes. This is one element of his popu- 
larity with his subordinates, however various 
their traits of character. 

He has very large reasoning organs. 
Comparison is uncommonly well developed ; 
hence he analyzes and discriminates sharp.y. 
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| ly with his merit, that-we present the follow- 





His | 


| ever, was for the sea. 


His Causality enables bim to reason well ‘rom | 
| dom which followers of that calling are popu- 


first principles, to understand the why end 
wherefore of everything that falls within the 
sphere of his mental grasp; he is naturally a 


philosopher—long-headed—a clear and foreible | 
thinker, and able to look far ahead and pro- | 


vide for contingencies 


His Memory is fairly | 


developed, but it is more natural for him to | 


reason from first principles than it is to gather 


up history or copy others by imitation; he | 
falls back upon his own resources, applies his | 


thoughts and planning talent to the case in 
point, and reaches conclusions in his own way, 
independently. His Perceptives are large ; he 
gathers knowledge of externa] nature rapidly 
and correctly. He is a good talker, can tell 
his thoughts and explain his motives readily 
and well. He enjoys mirth and amusement, 
is quick to appreciate a joke, and responds 
mirthfully and wittily, as occasion requires. 
The leading qualities of his mind and char- 
acter are originality and sound common sense, 
clearness and foree of thought, kindness, sym- 
pathy, respect, determination, integrity, pru- 
dence, energy, and strong affection. There 
seem to be few weaknesses in his nature. 
We rarely find a man so self. possessed, settled, 
determined, stable, moral, cool, prudent, 
thoughtful, and brave. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The man whose name stands at the head of 
this sketch is a type of the Christian gentle- 
man. At this writing he is the hero of the 
war ; his deeds are productive of vast benefit 
to the nation, his achievements have added 
honor to his country’s flag, and in him the 
navy shines resplendent, as in the days of De- 
catur, Perry, and theelder Porter. His fellow- 
citizens may well be proud of him, and it is 
with a desire to acquaint them more thorough- 





ing facts. 

Andrew H. Foote is a native of the loyal 
State of Connecticut, and son of the veteran 
Senator, ex-Governor Samuel A. Foote. Forty 
years ago, young Foote, then a lad fifteen 
years of age, entered the navy of the United 
States with the commission of midshipman. 
His parents intended him for the law, his 
mind seemingly being peculiarly fitted for the 
mastery and successful application of the prin- 
ciples of that science, and it was with regret 
that his teachers relinquished the idea of a 
legal training. From his mother, a woman of 
superior intellect and of the warmest affec- 
tions, he received the first rudiments of his 
education, upon which, at the academy, he 
built a stratum of homely knowledge, which 
would in its turn have served as the founda- 
tion for the elaborate structure which his 
parents were so anxious to see. 

His first and most enduring passion, how- 
From his earliest boy- 
hood he longed to be a sailor, to seek far-off 
countries, and to enjoy the untrammeled free- 


larly supposed to possess. 

His parents, finding the wish unconquerable, 
wisely yielded their preference, and aided him 
in securing his commission. In those days 
midshipmen were not allowed to idle away 
their time or to pass it pleasantly on shore, 
but were kept at work for a purpose; their 
duties were the mastering of such knowledge, 
general and detail, as in time of need would 
be of service to the government whose liber- 
ality provided the means wherewith this edu- 
cation might be secured. 

So soon, therefore, as the young man had 
mounted his buttons, he was ordered to report 
to Commodore Gregory, a sailor of the olden 
time and type, who was then about to make a 
cruise to and around the East Indies in search 
of some “‘rovers of the sea,” who had dared 
to harm a Salem ship. On this first cruise 
the traits of character which have since marked 
him as an unobtrusive gentleman, a soldier of 
dauntless courage, vigor, and perseverance, 
and an officer of skill and sagacity, of quick- 
ness of perception, and of prompt and resolute 
execution of his purposes, were clearly ob- 
servable, and while his boundless good-nature 
and his never-failing fund of anecdote made 
him popular with the youngsters, the enthu- 
siasm with which he applied himself to all 
that was theoretical, scientific, or practical in 
his profession, obtained for him the commenda- 
tion and approval of his immediate instructors 
and superior officers. 

The greater portion of his time on this first 
absence from home was spent in seeking, 
overtaking, aud punishing the pirates of whom 
we spoke above. For a period of six months 
he, in common with the rest of the subordi- 
nate officers, went hither and thither in open 








boats, penetrating secret hiding-places, hunt- 
ing literally their prey, and securing for them- 
selves a vast amount of experimental training, 
such as years of deck-duty or forecastle tuition 
would fail to impart. He was present at the 
notable destruction of the pirate rendezvous 
in the East Indies, and as one of the officers 
of the ship John Adams, took an active and 
honorable part in that fearful fight, the details 
of which have made a generation of school- 
boys shiver or flush, as might be their nature, 
and which will long be considered as one of 
the most laurelistic feats of our always gallant 
navy. 

Shortly after this he made a three years’ 
cruise upon the coast of Africa, the duty of his 
ship being to watch for slavers. This is nota 
pleasant duty, nor one which often secures for 
either officers or sailors reputation or prize- 
money. The ease of Lieutenant Foote—his 
promotion having been seeured with unusual 
celerity—was different. Having an instinct- 
ive loathing of all things which tended to 
establish the peculiar institution, and being 
moreover conscientiously opposed to a strength- 
ening of the national bone of contention, he did 
what others go to do, viz., watch for slavers, 
and as a natural consequence overhauled and 
captured three of the most notorious vessels in 
the trade. 

Whether his somewhat unusually vigorous 


| course of procedure with this class of people 








was the cause or not, we know not, but for 
some reason he was recalled from that post, 
and was shortly sent to China, where he was 
stationed during the war which was waged 
between that power and the allied forces of 
England and France. It was while lying off 
Canton in the ship Portsmouth, that he was 
enabled to render most signal service to his 
countrymen, and secure high praise for his 
efficient gallantry. 

The American factories were in great dan- 
ger; every hour diselosed new evidences of 
Chinese hostility ; and the residents deeming 
a longer stay unwise, appealed to Lieutenant 
Foote for proteetion. He at ence went on 
shore with a body of marines, and afforded 
such aid as rendered the abandonment of the 
factories by their owners unnecessary, and 
was about half-way back to the ship, having 
with him a missionary, when the Chinese bat- 
teries fired upon him. Somewhat surprised at 
this, but supposing it to be a mistake, he raised 
the stars and stripes, a proceeding which rath- 
er stimulated than detracted from the accuracy 
of the hostile range. 

Lieutenant Foote at once reported the affair 
to Commodore Armstrong, who, in consulta- 
tion, advised negotiation and diplomatic cor- 
respondence. This did not chime with Foote’s 
ideas, and he urged with characteristic vehe- 
mence that he be permitted without delay to 
open upon the batteries, as he was convinced 
that “iron and lead were by far the best 
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peacemakers in the world.” Over-persuaded 
by his arguments, the Commodore’granted the 
request, and Foote, burning with impatience 


to avenge the insult put upon his flag, returned | 


tohis ship. He at once had her moved up to 
within 700 yards of the fort, and then poured 
in upon it such a stream of shot and shell that 
in a very short space of time the Mongolian 
banner fell. He at once occupied the fort, and 
having convinced the hasty belligerents that 
so long as he was in command of a ship, 
neither American missignaries nor the United 
States flag could be insulted with impunity, 
he made terms, and returned to his vessel. 

With the title of commander, he was placed 
incharge of the Brooklyn Navy-yard—a posi- 
tion invariably bestowed upon officers whose 
services entitle them to marked honor and 
regard. During his residence at the yard he 
made a most favorable impression upon all 
who came in contact with him, professionally 
or socially. As a business man, he was 
prompt, reliable, and efficient ; as an executive 
officer, capable and exact; while as a com- 
panion he was, as always, most instructively 
entertaining. 

The fact that from early life he has been 
not only a professing, but a working Christian, 
is not the least interesting one in the history 
of his career. He was, while a boy, truthful, 
ingenuous, and honorable; as a youth, he 
maintained ever an upright bearing, an unsul- 
lied reputation, and a clear, unstained record ; 
as a man, he is noted for his unobtrusive piety, 
his unaffected and tempered zeal in holy things, 
and a constant desire to be recognized and 
known as a servant in the cause of the Re- 
deemer. His total-abstinence principles have 
subjected him to some ridicule, but have been 
the subject of more commendation, and the 
seed from which results most beneficial to 
companions and inferiors have sprung. While 
in command of the Navy-yard he took an 
active part in religious meetings, attended and 
conducted prayer-meetings, and was always a 
welcome speaker at the Union gatherings for 
prayer during 1857-8. Were we at liberty to 
make public the many cases of reform which 
were instigated, encouraged, and developed by 
him during his service in this one sphere of 
duty, we could not only fill columns with in- 
structive matter, but open wide the eyes of 
many of: the good sailor’s personal friends, 
from whom even those deeds are concealed. 

But although Commander Foote has, in the 
suceessive grades of midshipman, passed mid- 
shipman, lieutenant, and commander, done 
good service under the flag of our country, it 
was reserved for the great rebellion to be the 
theater upon which his genius, executive 
power, vigor, and indomitable perseverance 
shouid most fully develop; thereby enabling 
him, while he did a glorious work for his na- 
tive land, to win for himself and his children 
an imperishable fame. 
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Next to General Fremont, to Commander | 
Foote belongs the credit of the gunboat scheme, 
the Western flotilla, and the triumphant suc- 
cess which has attended the skillful usage of 
those once-despised means of offense. 

At the time when secretaries were plotting, 
and generals were caucusing, and Congress- 
men were talking, and politicians lying against 
and about Gen. Fremont and his wasteful con- 
struction of gunboats, Commander Foote was 
in constant and friendly correspondence with 
him concerning the self-same matters, and to- 
gether they achieved the beginning of the end. 
The one planned and directed, the other exe- 
cuted, with what foresight and judgment, and 
with what ability and success, the country is 
now Witnessing. ; 

His recent victories are fresh in the memory 
of the nation, as also ought to be the fact that 
while colonels are made generals, and briga- 
dier-generals are made major-generals, on the 
slightest possible provocation, this admirable, 
who should be admiral, officer holds but the 
rank and pay with which he accepted the com- 
mand of the Mississippi fleet. And not only 
this, but at the moment when this article is 
being written, its subject is suffering acute 
agonies with along-negleeted wound. Injured 
seriously during the bombardment at Donel- 
son. he patriotically pressed forward, regard- 
less of himseif, until his strength failed h'm. 
A temporary relief from duty was taken that 
his wound might be dressed, and then on 
crutches he again pressed on. Now we hear 
that the order of his attending surgeon in- 
duced him to inform the Navy Department of 
his suffering and dangerous condition, and to 
ask relief. This has been refused, and it is a 
question of no light importance whether his 
limb alone will be sacrificed, or possibly his 
life and valuable services be taken away at a 
time when they are most needed by his coun- 
try. It is not necessary that the deeds of valor, 
the acts of heroism, the feats of prodigy per- 
formed at Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, or Is- 
land No. 10 should be recounted ; let it suffice 
to recall them, and in that way add fuel to 
the flame which burns incense to him from the 
altar of a grateful country. 

The navy of this country has always done 
nobly ; in former times, Jones, Porter, Deca- 
tur, and Perry, and their gallant brethren, 
gained for themselves names forever to be re- 
membered, while they established as a world- 
admitted fact that the navy of the United 
States must be esteemed, and should be re- 
spected ; and in these later days, when our foes 
are they of our own house, Stringham and Du- 
pont, Porter and Foote, are again showing to 
the same world-audience, that as it was then, 
so is it now. 

We present Commander Foote as thus far 
being the man of the time, and while we but 
join the universal harmony of praise which is 





given him, we risk nothing in predicting that 





History, that much-abused but truthful dame, 
will do her part toward proving that though 
republics are ungrateful, the records of great 
events place actors on their proper level ; and, 
full justice being done, we are very much 
mistaken if, in this instance, our Foote does 
not stand at the head.—Independent. 
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OLD AGE. 


Tue very old man loves the sunshine and 
the fire, the arm-chair and the shady nook. 
A rude wind would jostle the full-grown apple 
from its bough, full-ripe, full-colored, too. 
The internal characteristics correspond. Gene- 
ral activity is less. Salient love of new things 
and of new persons, which lit the young man’s 
heart, fades away. He thinks the old is bet- 
ter. He is not venturesome; he keeps at 
home. Passion once stung him into quickeued 
life; mow that gadfly is no more buzzing 
in his ears. Madame De Stael finds compen- 
sation in science for the decay of the passion 
that once fired her blood; heathen Socrates, 
seventy years old, thanks the gods that he is 
now free from that “ravenous beast’? which 
had disturbed his philosophic meditations for 
many years. Romance is the child of passion 
and imagination ; the sudden father that, the 
long protracting mother this. Old age has 
little romance. Ouly some rafé man, like 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, keeps it still fresh in 
his bosom. 

In intellectual matters, the old man loves 
to recall old times, to revive his favorite old 
men—no new ones half so fair. So in Homer, 
Nestor, who is the oldest of the Greeks, 1s 
always talking of the old times, before the 
grandfathers of the men then living had come 
into bemg—* not such as live in these degene- 
rate days.” Verse-loving John Quincy Adams 
turns off from Byron and Sheliey and Wie- 
land and Goethe, and returns to Pope. Elder 
Brewster expects to hear St. Martin’s and Old 
Hundred chanted in heaven. To him heaven 
comes in the long-used musical tradition. The 
middle-aged man looks around at the present ; 
he has found out that it is a hard world; he 
hopes less and works more. The old man 
looks back on the field he tras trod. “‘ This is 
the tree I planted ; this is my footstep.” And 
he loves his home, his old carriage, cat, dog, 
staff, and friend. 

In lands where the vine grows, I have seen 
an old man sit all day long, a sunny autumn 
day, before his cottage door, in a great arm- 
chair, his old dog crouched at his feet, in the 
genial sun. The autumn winds played in the 
old man’s venerable hairs ; above him, on the 
wall, purpling in the sunlight, hung the full 
clusters of grape, ripening and maturing yet 
more. The two were just alike; the wind 
stirred the vine-leaves, and they fell; stirred 
the old man’s hair, and it whitened yet more. 
Both were waiting -for the spirit in them to be 
fully ripe. The young man looks forward ; 
the old man looks back. How long the sha- 
dows lie in the setting sun, the steeple, a mile 
long, reaching across the plain, as the sun 
stretches out the hill in grotesque dimensions ! 
So are the events of life in the old man’s con- 
sciousness.— Theodore Parker. 
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A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 5. 


Harrawavuky, the New Zealand chief, of 
whom the annexed engraving is an excellent 
likeness, had a head about twenty-two inches | 
in cireumference. He was very broad built 
and stocky ; his height was nearly six feet, his 
weight nearly two hundred pounds. 


A 





His or- | 


PORTRAIT OF HARRAWAUKY. 


ganization, though compact and solid, was 
gross and rough; his motions were slow but 
strong: his walk the most awkward, clumsy, 
and ungainly. Such a temperament could not 
possibly manifest much mind ; all his feelings 
must be gross and coarse, all his perceptions 
obtuse, and his ideas dull. The curved lines 
seen on the face are marks of the tattoo, by 
which, in part, his royalty is designated. 
What a brutal mouth! what an animal nose ! 
and though his head rises in the center, at 
Firmness and Veneration, the base of his brain 
is extremely large, ond the reflective intellect 
moderate. 

The side view of his head does not indi- 
cate, as does his bust, the full breadth and 
basilar predominance of his brain. He was a 
perfect specimen of sensuality; not only his 
nose and mouth, but his neck and the whole 
contour of his person indicate a preponderance 
of the animal, rarely if ever found among the 
Caucasian race. His hair was very coarse 
and black, and lay in heavy waves, evincing 
great endurance and hardihood. If cannibal- 





ism could be practiced by any tribe, certainly 
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the specimen before us would seem adapted to 
so brutal a practice. 


The following incident was related by Cap- 


tain S——, of New Bedford, Mass. (who has 


for a number of years been engaged in the 
whaling business), in regard to the character 
of the New Zealanders: 

“While on the coast of New Zealand, on a 
whaling voyage, not long 
since, during a calm of several 
days, we had occasion to. go 
on shore in order to procure 
refreshments ; and being well 
armed, and keeping a good 
look-out, apprehended no dif- 
eulty, although aware of their 
barbarous dispositions. It was 
a calm, pleasant morning 
when the ship was anchored 
off at a little distance from 
the island. The small boat 
being lowered into the water, 
six men proceeded to the 
shore, where they remained 
until the tide had left their 
boat quite high on land. At 
this time there was no one to 
be seen except their own com- 
pany, consequently they felt 
perfectly safe. Soon, how- 
ever, they observed several 
canoes, full of armed natives, 
rounding a point of land and 
moving directly toward them, 
which not a little alarmed 
them, and all hands joined at 
once and got the boat off into 
the water and pulled toward 
the ship. After waiting a lit- 
tle, our solicitude subsided on 

seeing the canoes making toward the shore at 
the same place where we had just pushed off. 
At a reasonable distance we halted, to watch 
the movements of the savages. As soon as 
they had landed, several men were seen to con- 
duct from one of the canoes a girl about six- 
teen years of age, who was a prisoner, and 
had just been taken from a neighboring tribe. 
Around her they soon formed a ring and com- 
menced a war-dance, which continued about 
twenty minutes, when a war-whoop was given, 
in which all seemed to join, and which sum- 
moned their chief to the spot where they had 
assembled to join in the horrid festival. After 
pausing a moment the chief picked up a stene 
and struck his victim on the head, which in- 
stantly brought her to the ground. He then, 
with his thumbs, gouged out her eyes and ate 
them in the manner of his tribe. This is al- 
ways practiced, it being their uniform custom 
whenever they capture those of other tribes. 
He then gave directions to have the fire made 
and the victim cooked, on which soon after 
they all feasted.” 

“Impossible!” exclaims an incredulous 





reader. No more so than that cannibalism 
which we know they practiced. Such barbar. 
ity makes us shudder, yet is actually practiced; 
and the form in which this story is told is by 
no means improbable, especially when we be. 
hold a phrenological development exactly 
adapted to commit these barbarous practices, 
The following, clipped from a newspaper, 
purports to be a translation of one of their na. 
tional songs, and is in keeping with their de- 
velopments and character. The first word is 
much like our word halloo, and probably means 
the same—a partial evidence that all the na. 
tions of the earth had one common language 
originally, and of course primitive origin, 


A NEW ZEALAND SONG. 


Wallolo! Wallolo! 
Love white man, and eat him too! 
Stranger white, but that no matter! 
Brown man fat, but white man fatter! 
Put him on hot stone and bake him! 
Crisp and crackling soon we’ll make him! 
Round and round the dainty goes ; 
Cut his fingers! eat his toes! 
His body shall our palates tickle! 
Then we'll put his head in pickle! 


CHORUS. 
On the white man dine and sup, 
‘Whet your teeth and eat him up! 


Mrs. H., @ cast of whose head is illustrated 
by the mecbgpet shows extraordinary Con- 


(Ai iS 


very weak Firm. 
ae 
Va ((( iii} Oy df 


ness. So anxious 
was she to do right, 
yet so undecided in 
her character, that 
she was constantly 
vacillating between 
@ very great anxiety 
to be just and cor- 
MRS. H. rect in all her con- 
duct, and such a degree of irresolution as kept 
her constantly undecided. 

Next we have the bust of Maxweiu, who 
had enormous propensities, and a fair devel- 
opment of the moral organs. Under favorable 
circumstances, such heads evince compara- 
tively good conduct and character, but under 
temptation they easily fall away from the line 
of rectitude. 

In early life Maxwell was bailiff in the 
town of Ayr, Scotland. He afterward be- 
eame a soldier, and while under military 
discipline his conduct was correct. After 
leaving the army, and becoming entirely free 
from control, he joined a band of robbers, of 
which he became the chief, and was finally 
arrested and hung. 

There was nothing that seemed to sur- 
prise him so much as the difference between his 
conduct in the former and the latter part of his 
life. ‘Oh, sir,” said he, “ how little can we 
know of futurity! When I was in the office 
of the magistrate of Ayr, I no more thought of 
coming to this end than of becoming king of 
England !”” 
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On looking at this engraving of the cast 
of the head of Rammonun Roy, we find Ama- 
tiveness, Love of Approbation, and Combat- 
iveness large; @ coronal region of the first 
class, except that Veneration and Hope are not 
80 well developed as Benevolence and Consci- 
entiousness ; we find, too, an intellectual re- 
gion of great size, and great Firmness and 


RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Self-Esteem. Rammohun Roy was a Hindoo 
of noble family. His manners were polite 
and dignified, and toward the fair sex he mani- 
fested unvarying and refined courtesy. Brought 
up in the Hindoo religion, he was early dissat- 
isfied with its doctrines and observances, and 
drew upon himself the enmity of the Brah- 
mins and the opposition of his own family by 
the boldness with which he called in question 
the validity of the idolatrous system of the 
Hindoos and the burning of widows. Throw- 
ing off the superstitious creed of his fathefs, 
he studied the Bible, and became convinced of 
the truth of the Christian religion. That he 
might the more successfully pursue his studies, 
he learned, almost without assistance, the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, pursu- 
ing his investigations from one point to another, 
till he finally settled down into the moral 
teachings of Christianity and the unity of 
God. He tried to convert his countrymen, 
but found them incapable altogether of appre- 
ciating the law of evidence. Did he describe 
to them the miracles of Christ, they told him 
of the still greater miracles their books re- 
corded. Did he tell them of mysteries, their 
sacred books contained still profounder myste- 
ries; but the moral teachings of Christianity 
were incomparably superior to those of the 
Hindoo books, and he determined to draw the 
attention of his countrymen to these. Accord- 
ingly he collated and classified all the sayings 
of Christ, and published them in a book called 
the “ Precepts of Jesus,” and an gdmirable one 
itis. Now all this is in exact accordance with 
his developments. Had his Veneration been 
as large as his other moral sentiments, it is 
probable that he would not have been able to 
throw off the superstitions in which he had 





been educated. When studying the Christian 
religion, he did it with a zeal and research to 
be expected from his large brain and great in- 
tellect ; then, in exact accordance with his or- 
ganization, he settled down into the moral pre- 
cepts as the sum and substance of Christianity. 
In contrast with Harrawauky, the coarse- 
grained Fejee chief, we have the bust of Rev. 
Witt Ete- 
RY CHANNING. 
The keen tex- 
ture of this 
great and good 
man betokened 
the highest or- 
der of cerebral 
and nervous 
susceptibility. 
His head was 
very large com- 
pared with his 
body ; his men- 
tality greatly 
predominated 
over and con- 
sumed his vi- 
tality. He had 
a clear, exalted, 
and active mind 
—the most live- 
ly, emotional, 
and refined sen-. 
timents. The 
upper part of 
his brain was 
broad as well as 
high, indicating 
immense Ideal- 
ity, Causality, 
Mirthfulness, 
Constructive- 
ness, and the 
organs which 
give tone to civ- 
ilization. Compare his head in this respect 
with Harrawauky, and how vast the difference! 
But the head of the savage was broad at the 
base, while that of Channing was narrow. 
Dr. Channing was born at Newport, R. I., in 
1778. As a boy, he was both handsome in 
person and lovely in spirit. From boyhood he 
seemed imbued with religious reverence, and 
he loved to study theological questions. He 
graduated from Harvard College, in 1798, 
with the highest honors of his class. Having 
taught in Richmond, Va., for two years, he 
was elected, in 1801, regent in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and soon after commenced preaching. 
He was settled over the Federal Street society, 
in Boston, an office which he filled for thirty- 
nine years—till his death, in Bennington, Vt., 
in 1842, while journeying for his health. 
In stature he wes small in health feeble, 
having all his ife enffered from dyspepsia. 
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In speaking, his voice was Jow and faint at 
first, and rose as his mind warmed with his 
subject, till it became clear and thrilling. He 
was the personification of justice, benevolence, 
and truth; as a biographer says of him, “ he 
was love and reason combined. In purity, 
chastity, and the principal of all the moral 
virtues he was an example to all, and a prac- 
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tical rebuke to most.’ 
Unitarian denomination. 

The next is the bust of Joseru Hume, who, 
for a long time, stood almost alone in the En- 
glish Parliament in his schemes of financial 
reform. His intellect enabled him to become 
master of the financial details of a great em- 
pire, and to expose abuses with such force and 
clearness that, though he was defeated, he 
shamed ministers from extravagance and forced 
them to economy and a better financial system. 
He had immense Firmness and Self-Esteem, 
with a very strong development of the percep- 
tive intellect. He was firm as a rock, though 
for years surrounded by a vast majority of op- 


ponents. He had a cool temperament and un- 
common strength of physical constitution, to- 
gether with a head of enormous size. Had he 
been possessed of the fire of Pitt, or the earn- 
est enthusiasm of Burke, he would have 
carried his points triumphantly. 


He belonged to the 
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PROBLEM: TO ANALYZE THE INTEL- 
LECT AND KNOWLEDGE. 
SEVENTH ARTICLE. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


Ir the principles by whieh the present at- 
tempt to analyze some of our ideas has been 
condueted, be true ones, and if the further 
principles requisite can also be found and 
added, then, with sufficient time aad study we 
should finally be enabled to work through the 
analysis of all possible forms of idea and com- 
binations of thought. This is the goal to be 
attained. But the great bodyof possible forms 
of idea and combinations of thought have 
already their place in language. The mental 
products are expressed in symbols; and the 
symbols are treasured up, and placed as often 
as we desire before our conseiousness—through 
the eye—in printed volumes, Some of these 
symbolized ideas meet us over and over again, 
in every chapter or page; others are more 
rarely met, perhaps confined within special 
treatises. If there are new forms of idea and 
new combinations of thought, and there con-, 
tinually are, these also rapidly take their place 
in printed pages; or else they vanish, andsit 
unknown until re-thought by some other mind, 
Then, aside from our own consciousness, and 
aided by it im the way of comprehension, it 
follows that, if we would analyze complex 
ideas and thought, we shall find our material 
at hand in—and in practicable form, mainly in 
—books, or generally, written and printed com- 
position. To change accordingly our state- 
ment of the end to be sought, then, I say it is 
to arrive at the ability to analyze the ideas and 
thoughts in any or all written,or printed com- 
position; and hence, necessarily at the last, in 
every sentence, and in every significant word. 
For, to look at the subject in another light 
surely every word is but the symbol of an idea 
of some sort, simple or complex, substantive or 
relative, objective or subjective, or of some 
part in a needful cireumlocution by which 
several symbols shall be taken together to ex- 
press one such idea. Hence, generally, we say 
every distinct meaning of every word corre- 
sponds to a given movement or product of a 
given faculty or combination of them. Every 
possible utterance has its psychologic fountain, 
and value. Every Locos is but one phase of 
myriad-sided speech, by which a correspond- 
ing phase of a myriad-sided psycue, or thought- 
feeling, struggles to utter itself. Then, of 
necessity, a competent analysis will trace 
finally every uttered idea or combination, and 
every part of its total contents, back to that 
faculty or group of faculties which, as im- 
pulse prompted, or as intelligent power formed, 
expressed, and can on occasion re-apprehend 
and variously employ it. So that the time 
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will come when we shall see how amusing it | 


is, that one should hunt through a book to find 
a few illustrations of the action of the mental 


faculties ; since, rightly comprehended, every 
sentence, and every particle even that has any 
significance, is but the expression of a faculty 
or of faculties. Such expression we may liken 
to wonderful Aladdin’s palaces, of which the 
whole structure and the whole substance are 
but one material—crystallized Mind—ideas, 
caught and fixed in certain of their thousand 
changing or wonted connections, at touch of the 
expressive faculty, just as the wandering invis- 
ible vapors are at some instant caught and 
transfixedjin beautiful forms upon our window- 
panes, at the touch of cold. From such digres- 
sion, however, let us return to our analysis : 
d.— Equatity (approximate). — Recalling 
the conclusion previously reached, that know- 
ings of likeness and of differences of objects 
perceived have a simultaneous origin and 
common root with all the perceptions them- 
selves, we shall, without here further examin- 


ing the ideas of these relations—Likeness, 
 Difference—take it for granted that, in case of 


fany of the perceptions already considered, 


, @ fational or relational conceptions of like- 


‘and difference can already have been dis- 
appreciated in the mind ; or that they 


E i are at least ready to be appreciated, as soon as 


it has reathed the required stage of conscious 
and ed effort. Further, I assume 
af observation of children, and of un- 
culti savage races, conspires in estab- 
ing it as & law of the order of their appear- 
ance, that the Resemblance-knowing faculty 
(Comparison) is active, and furnishes the 
mind with many of its results, before the 
Difference-knowing faculty (commonly in- 
cluded under Wit) comes efficiently into exer- 
cise. The likenesses and differences of all the 
young mind’s perceptions, or simple ideas, are 
in the ideas; but it will first consciously ap- 
prehend the likenesses. As illustrations fa- 
miliar enough, the child at the age when just 
beginning to talk, is well satisfied with calling 
a pictured human figure, “man;” a toy, 
“horse ;” and the stranger, “papa;” and 
savage tribes name things from their likenesses, 
however crude, the names coming down to us; 
so that a single word, like “ foot,” or “ head,” 
“cap,” or “ cover,” continues to be applied to 
scores of intrinsically very unlike things. 
Discriminations are required in great mullti- 
tude, it is true; but they grow up later, and 
come to anything like completeness only in 
adult and cultivated communities, and in adult 
and highly active individual minds. Now, 
the important result of this view for us here, 
is, that objects can be known as like, inde- 
pendently of and apart from any knowing of 
them as not different. The one manner of 


| knowing does not imply nor necessitate the 


other. The two faculties concerned look in 
different ways; and even if they grasp pre- 
cisely the same substantive conception, they 
do so from opposite sides of it. The one is 
positive and individual, as much as the other. 
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And in fact, to assert of two things that they 
are identical needs not be the same as assert. 
ing that they are nowise different ; although I 
grant that tdenéity, being an exact idea, usually 
implies previous co-operation of Discrimination 
with Comparison. 

I am, therefore, unable to agree with Mr, 
Herbert Spencer in his account (see his 
“Essays, ete.,”) of the origin of this idea, 
equality. He calls attention to the fact that, 
in the earliest experience of savage men, 
“there must oceur a frequent observation of 
objects which differ so little as to be indis. 
tinguishable.” Thus, the savage killing sev- 
eral creatures and then desiring to identify 
them, would often find himself unable to tell 
one from the other. Hence, Mr. Spencer 
thinks, the origin of the notion of equality ! 
In other words, he says, we call things equal 
—whether they be lines, angles, weights, 
temperatures, sounds, or colors—when they 
produce in us sensations not distinguishable 
from each other. He forgets to inquire whether, 
first of all, and with no thought or effort at 
distingujshing them, the sensations can not be 
LIKE Of THE SAME As each other ; and whether 
this positive likeness is not just as sure a 
ground of mental reproduction, recognition, 
and judgment, as any indistinguishableness ; 
which latter, though it exists where perfect 
likeness does, is still not the same form of 
thought. And in fact, elsewhere he relies, and 
largely, on this very original apprehension of 
a likeness between our sensations, as the basis 
of his explanation of perception, memory, 
classification, and even reasoning. But the 
most fatal objection to Spencer’s view is in 
this—that if equality is not a substantial and 
positive thing in itself, but only the absence of 
all distinguishableness, then the basis of all 
mathematical reasoning and of the whole 
superstructure of mathematics-consists in a 
mere negation—in an inability of the mind to 
discover difference in certain perceptions or 
conceptions! On the contrary, the basis and 
ground of mathematics is in positive and real 
conceptions, as much so as in case of all other 
real sciences. Among those conceptions, is 
this one that we call sameness, likeness (in high 
degree), or essential, though not always abso- 
lute, identity. This is the real basis, althongh, 
as we shall hereafter see, the knowing and ex- 
clusion of difference must afterward come in, 
to give it exactness. 

This relation, sameness, then, is discoverable 
or knowable in many of our early, as after- 
ward in later, conceptions. We recognize 
sameness or likeness in two efforts, or in any 
forms that the knowings of the Effort faculty 
can take. So far, the relation is extremely 
vague ; and sois the idea. Ifthe mind strives 
to realize to itself what is the likeness it con- 
ceives in this case, I believe it will be found 
to be a likeness of the magnitudes of the two 
efforts. This I take to be the simplest form of 
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the idea, Equality, as applied to knowings of 
efforts, resistances, etc. Equality, properly 
speaking, is not mere likeness of any two 
things, as sounds, colors, ete.; it is just this, 
primarily and properly—likeness of magnitudes, 
Of course, then, we can know it of Space also, 
and of all the various cognitions to which we 
can apply the thought of magnitude. Thus 
are revealed at the same time the elements and 
the origin of this idea. Written as a concep- 
tion it is { Resemblance (Magnitude) } ; and 
with reference to the faculties successively 
concerned in giving it, it may be written in 
like manner; or, using the common names, 
{ Comparison (Size)}. Let us remember 
that this is not yet exact, but only rough, 
“Jumped,” or approximative equality; and 
that when this, as our measure, is applied to 
its objects, we shall have such expressions of 
the complex processes, as, { Resemblance 
(Magnitude (Effort) ) }, { Resemblance (Mag- 
nitude (Extended (Place) )) }, ete.; the last 
named of these being the expression for equal- 
ity of spaces. 

F.—Numper.— Before { equality }, or 
measure, now arrived at, could be employed 
in actual measurements of any but equal mag- 
nitudes, or those to which the application of 
the measure once serves to give the result of 
the comparison, men must have obtained 
another form of conception—that of repetition 
of a magnitude or value, and of the results 
thence following. This repetition is the essence 
and basis of counting, and in a word, of 
Number. Under what sort of conditions was 
this conception likely to have its origin? Mr. 
Spencer rightly says that the first clear numer- 
ical conception must have been that of Two— 
of duality. For this simple conception of two, 
as the meaning and force of any 1+1, is not 
merely the first step possible above the “one :”’ 
but beyond that, it is the step indispensable to 
a comprehension of all higher numbers, so that 
the mathematician now well knows that in 
this formula, 1+-1=2, we have the germ of all 
possible arithmetical relations and processes ; 
and still further, it is not until this step has 
been taken, that even the oNE can acquire its 
true character and meaning. But what is 
necessary to the first grasping of this idea, 
two? Mr. Spencer thinks it grew up, and 
necessarily, along with the conceptions of like- 
ness and equality; hence, out of the same 
conditions. He says it is by a modern process 
of abstraction that we ‘“‘ apply numbers to un- 
equal units, as the furniture at a sale ;” and 
he adds the somewhat superfluous remark, 
that “no true results can be brought out by 
calculation with units of this order!” In 
order that things should be capable of enu- 
meration, at the first, as now, he thinks they 
must have been more or less alike; and that 
the ideas of number did probably first arise in 
connection with like or equal magnitudes, seen 
chiefly in organic objects. These statements 
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are still vague, and allow room for opposite 
conclusions ; but their intention is, as the con- 
text shows, to claim that generalization neces- 
sarily precedes number. If this be so, the 
likeness or equality is an element in the con- 
ception, Number; and this is then not a sim- 
ple conception, nor the knowing of an individ- 
ual, independent faculty. Phrenological ob- 
servations show, however, that so far from the 
power’ of appreciating numbers and their more 
obvious relations depending on Comparison, 
or other reasoning faculty, it in truth varies 
in strength independently of that of any or all 
of the reasoning faculties ; so far so, that it is 
even remarkable how often arithmetical pro- 
digies, to whom numbers are the most vivid 
and sure of all their conceptions, are quite de- 
ficient in the reasoning powers, and quite in- 
capable of those generalizations in erperience, 
or in subjects of natural history, which dis- 
tinguish the man of large Comparison (Re- 
semblance-knowing) in practical life or scien- 
tifie pursuits. But I am unable, from grounds 
of direct mental observation, to admit. Mr. 
Spencer’s view. i find that others and myself, 
if we have things in the largest sense in mind, 
as the basis of enumeration, as readily and 
as naturally count up the most unlike objects, 
as the most like. No effort whatever of at- 
tention, abstraction, or reasoning is required 
for this result. And to take the case of the 
rudest savage, who, hunting with a club, has 
killed one creature of some sort, and who, 
sleeping from fatigue, wakes and would carry 
his property to his hut: if he takes up his 
club only, recollection will suggest to him that 
there is another thing to be carried ; and so, if 
he first takes up his gameonly. But this con- 
ception of another, is already in effect and in 
reality the conception of Two things; and so 
far from its growing up out of explicit obser- 
vation and comparison, the truth is the savage 
performs neither; but simply, his faculty of 
knowing Things having obtained and treasured 
the perceptions of two things, however differ- 
ent, the new conception of this anp that, of 
one and another, of Two, in a word, emerges 
spontaneously in his consciousness ; becoming 
thus, since the new conception is really unlike 
to all others, the mark of the birth of a new 
conceptive power, or faculty,—just as we have 
found to be true in case of all the original 
faculties thus far considered. The possibility 
of { two} is in certain sensations, just as 
much so as that of { thing }, or { color }, or 
first of all { effort } ; and the emergence of a 
corresponding conceptiveness in the mind de- 
termines the first grasp, and thereafter the 
unchangeable form, of the new conception. 
The germ and essence of two, therefore, 
and so of number, being merely this anv that, 
or one anp another, it is, like all the primitive 
conceptions, crude, concrete, and variable, in 
the outset; and it is only after the slow growth 
and exercise of explicit Comparison and Dis- 





crimination through generations, that these 
new elements fairly take their place, and that 
a more intellectual race of beings begin to say 
to themselves, “‘ These numbers, to have defi- 
nite values, must be concerned about the same 
or like things—it is useless to count blankets 
and flints together, or men and papooses !-—but 
further, at last, these numbers must be rigid- 
ly the same, that is, we must find and exclude 
the differences, and so make our numbers 
rigidly exact.”? This is the work of generali- 
zation and abstraction, the work of reasoning, 
and so, of time. And thus, I am enabled to 
bring this instance as a further proof of Mr. 
Spencer’s general principle, that science, which 
starts in common knowledge and crude con- 
ceptions, only becomes qualitatively and quan- 
titatively definite, and so complete, through 
lapse of much time, with its intellectual labor 
and growth. Iam only surprised that a reason- 
er usually so astute, should so expressly contra- 
dict in an important particular his general and 
fundamental principle. Number, then, is a new 
form of original and independent conception, 
corresponding to the appearance in mind of a 
new faculty. If we say its essence is repeti- 
tion, we do not then understand this word in 
its verbal or event-naming sense, but as im- 
plying only that there is a conception of one 
thing after another, and so, that may be taken 
in thought with it. The “two” being ob- 
tained, a like mental inclusion of one more 
with it, in time gives the “ three ;”’ and so on. 

e.—Unit.—Upon this conception, the pre- 
vious discussion renders it less necessary now 
to dwell, After the mind has become able to 
count, from the one and two up to tens or 
scores, as the case may be, and has become 
used to enumerating objects, there comes a 
time, as above implied, when the conception 
enters the mind of the necessity of a funda- 
mental or essential likeness in the things 
counted, in order to give true value to the 
sum. Here, Comparison has stepped in, fur- 
nishing this conception of likeness,—it seems 
unnecessary to speak now of the part played 
by Dependence-knowing (Causality), though 
this is the power that must cognize or affirm 
the necessity in the case. The result is, thus 
far, not a completely exactified ‘‘one,’’ but a 
“one,” at first rudely, and in time more and 
more approximately true. 

This “one” is the unit of the enumeration 
in any ease: as, the one horse in reference to 
the herd ; the one cocoa-nut in reference to the 
product of a tree, or to the pile; the one span 
(of the hand), or cubi¢ (length of fore-arm), or 
foot (length of a man’s foot), used in measuring ; 
ing; ete. Obviously, this unit, thus far, is still 
but a natural unit, and so, variable with the ob- 
ject from or by means of which any such enu- 
meration is carried on. What are the concep- 
tions conspiring in this result? Omitting the 
cause-idea, which only calls for it, but does not 
enter into it, we find they are, in all cases, mag- 
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nitudes, of some sort and of some thing, and a 
sameness or likeness in the magnitudes, such 
that any one becomes representative of any 
other. Hence, as to conceptions, we must 
write this idea of Unit, thus: { Resemblance 
(Magnitude) } ; and correspondingly, as to 
faculties. But now we find that this is iden- 
tical with our expression fer Equality. And 
so it should be; sinee the Unit in any number 
is but that Equality, or like value, among the 
several values, in virtue of which our riper 
judgment teaches us they can all be counted 
together. There is this difference in the two 
cases: usually, Equality is the likeness of one 
magnitude as viewed in reference to another ; 
and Unity is the likeness of one magnitude as 
viewed in reference to one, two, or more others. 
Thus the difference is merely circumstantial, 
and does not affect the substance or form of the 
idea. Substantially, this is one idea, appear- 
ing under two names in two different con- 
nections of thought. 

f—Measure (rough, indefinite, or inexact). 
—I have indirectly applied the name measure 
to that like comparison of two magnitudes, 
which is Equality ; and it can just as truly be 
applied to that likeness of one among many 
magnitudes which constitutes Unity, since the 
unit in one sense measures the collection of 
like things which it is used in enumerating. 
But I shall prefer here, for the sake of having 
a technical name for an idea and result quite 
specific in themselves, not to use the word 
measure in this large and general sense, but in 
that special sense in which we speak of mea- 
suring any length, surface, solid, or angle, 
when we intend that we shall apply a measur- 
ing unit to it as many times as will suffice to 
cover and find its entire magnitude; and no 
matter whether in this purpose it is found that 
the measured object contains the measure many 
times, only once, or even but a fraction of one 
time. With whichever of these results we 
come out, the usual and well-understood idea 
of measuring is, that we are to apply the unit 
as many times as may be needful to go com- 
pletely over the measured magnitude. This is 
the point at which we need now to arrive: 
measuring, in this usual and specific sense, is 
the finding in any before unknown magnitude 
of so many like or unit-magnitudes. Thus, 
Measure is at once analyzed for us. With 
reference to the conceptions making it up, and 
in the order in which they follow one upon an- 
other, we must write it { Number (Resem- 
blance (Magnitude) ) } ; the same form, or in 
the commoner terms, { Calculation (Compar- 
ison (Size) ) }, stating the faculties concerned. 
Still, this is our measure not applied, or here 
expressed in abstract form. Suppose we ap- 
ply it in the estimation of any objects falling 
under the Effort faculty (weight), such as 
masses of the ordinary useful articles which 
the grocer or merchant vends, or in case of loads, 
draughts, pressures, etc.: we now call our 
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unit a “ weight” and our result “ weight ;” 
and the psyehological notation of our whole 
conception and result in the case, is { Number 
(Resemblance (Magnitude (Fffort))) }; i. ¢., 
in plain language { so many (same (sized 
(pulls) )) }, or “ hefts,” or pressures, as we 
may choose to call them, in the weighed or es- 
timated quantity. If we apply the measure, 
in a general way to Spaee, the expression be- 
comes { Number (Resemblance (Magnitude 
(Extent (Place))))}. Such, in either..of 
these cases, is our measured quantity, or re- 
sult. 

Is all this involved in our ordinary thought 
of a measured pressure or space? I believe it 
is. Either result is quite complex, but there 
is not in either one element that we can throw 
out without destroying the completeness of the 
idea. Then, again, history readily goes back 
to times when the most forward nations had 
just begun to introduce these measures, show- 
ing that then only had this complexity of 
thought been attained to in the human mind; 
and the traveler to-day as readily finds the 
tribes of men that have not yet risen even to 
this point ; that do not yet weigh and measure, 
even by natural units; but that barter the 
most unlike things by roughly compared size, 
gaudiness, rareness, or other merely apparent 
and factitious measurements of value. The 
growth and continual activity of the intel- 
lectual faculties in civilized communities, 
however, makes the complexes above pointed 
out here extremely easy to adult minds; and 
the presentation of them in practice and speech 
is so constant, that our children are likely to 
have arrived at and comprehended so familiar 
thoughts of this degeee of complexity, before 
we are aware of the fact, and it may be with 
no special regard to the manner of the acquisi- 
tion. Yet all this complexity of intellectual 
action and product is really implied and involv- 
ed, along with in some cases the idea of the 
material, not yet considered, in every thought 
or expression of so apparently simple form as 
the following: “4 pounds of sugar,” “an 
ounce of lead,” “10 acres of ground,” “1728 
cubic inches.” ete. The Arundelian Marbles 
credit the invention of weights and measures 
to Phidion, of Argos, 869 years before Christ ; 
so that his mind would in such case have been 
the first to reach or practically express results 
of this kind, though whether with natural or 
arbitrary units [ am unable here tostate. But, 
possibly, as much had been done by Egyp- 
tians, Hindoos, or Chinese long previously. 

Dimension.—Dimension is, in reality, one 
or the other of two things ; though in both its 
senses it is a word of partial application, hav- 
ing reference to amounts of spaces, but seldom 
directly, or without metaphor, to efforts or 
pressures, or to those agencies we speak of as 
having intensity, and that we measure in 
degrees. We will here regard it in its limited 
application only, as referring to any form of 





[Juse, 
measurement of space. Its two meanings 
then, are these: 1. The dimension or dimen- 
sions, in a given case, is the measurement or 
measnure of some form of space, as ascertained 
and expressed im units—the measure merely, 
and not the thing measured. We are in habit 
of calling this abstract measure ; and doubt- 
less the expression is in a manner correct. It 
is a conceived measure, but a measure not ap- 
plied; and so, stands abstractly, in thought. 
Its elements and form in thought are identical 
with those given under the previous concep- 
tion, “ Measure,” as thought about place ; and 
it is to be written in the same way. I have 
striven to trace the nature and order of intro- 
duction of these elements; and I may here 
remark that the question as to whether or how 
far the result is obtained by a mental act that 
can be termed abstraction, is a question that 
may, without detriment to our inquiry or pur- 
pose, be deferred until another time. 

2. Dimension, in the second sense, is the 
extent or magnitude upon which the measure is 
applied. This sense is illustrated in such a 
question and reply as, “ Which dimension did 
you measure ?”—“ The height: while the 
meaning previously given appears in this case, 
“What did you find the dimension to be?”— 
“Twelve feet.” The second, or sense we are 
now considering, examples of which are height, 
breadth, superficies, solidity, is stifl not the 
thought of the measured object, or quantity, or 
material; it is thought of the measure still, 
but now, not as existing in ascertained result, 
—not as the measure that we know has been 
got from the object, but as the measure that is 
in the object. The difference in the two cases 
consists in a difference of events: in one case 
the mind expects a measure to be found in an 
object ; in the other, it considers a measure as 
having been found. This difference does not 
affect the substance or form of the thought, 
which is therefore identical with that already 
found. What is changed, in the two cases, I 
believe, is the kind of other thought (Event) 
not entering into this, but conceived in imme- 
diate connection with it, as a circumstance.— 
Passing over for the present the subject of 
Quantity, let us endeavor briefly to carry the 
conception and practice of Measure to its con- 
summation. 

g.—MeEasvre (accurate, definite, or exact). 
—The measurement thus far considered has 
been by means of natural units. Such was 
originally the cubit (fore-arm), the foot, the 
barley-corn, and hence the inch, ete. ; and such 
are still the san, the finger’s-length and fin- 
ger’s-breadth, the pace, etc. For a certain 
length of time, measures of this sort were the 
only onesin use. But at a certain period in the 
advancement of every people that enter upon a 
career of civilization, the quality or relation of 
discrepancy in the results of all such measures 
forces itself on the more discriminating mind. 
The grand fact is the discovery and forcible 
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conception of this relation in such measures: 
they are variable, uncertain; and this discovery 
is at least made possible through growth of the 
discriminative or difference-knowing Faculty. 
Causality will thereupon affirm as a conse- 
quence: these measures are not to be relied on, 
they are iniquitous; and the same reasoning 
power is essential in the work of providing 
the means of remedy, namely, that an tn- 
changing wnit must be obtained or fixed upon. 
But this latter, is sequence or succession of 
thoughts: what we have here to do with is 
the conception or idea of exact measure as ex- 
isting in and employed by the mind. Of 
course, no absolutely unchangeable unit can 
be had; since all variations of position, pres- 
sure, heat and cold have their effect on the 
most carefully made standard. But this still 
isthe desideratum kept in view. In England, 
the length of three barley-corns was, probably 
about the year 1128, assumed and by law 
made the standard of measures of length. 
The inch, taken from three average grains, 
was thenceforward to remain fixed without 
recurrence to the natural measure. Its repe- 
titions gave the foot and yard, etc.; and the 
accuracy of the yard, now our standard, has 
been and is preserved with all the precision 
that a continually increasing nicety of scien- 
tifie knowledge can confer upon it. In the 
conception of exact or accurate measure now 
arrived at, what added element enters? Dis- 
crimination is the accurate, the exactifying 
faculty. It discerns the variableness of the 
natural units, aud conceives of an exclusion of 
these differences. The practical processes that 
follow, in order to the attainment of the re- 
sult, are such as this faculty, with Eventuality 
{in experiments), Comparison and Causality 
largely enter into. But the conception all the 
while had in mind—the ideal measure to 
which practice thus ever tends, but can never 
reach,—has, I believe, only one added ele- 
ment, that of exactness ; that is, no longer an 
apparent sameness of the units, but a discrim- 
inate sameness, a difference-excluding same- 
ness. And as this applies, not to the number 
of units, but to the unit before number is 
superimposed upon it, the psychological ex- 
pression of exact measure becomes, { Num- 
ber (Discrimination (Resemblance (Magni- 
tude))) } ; and according as the measure is 
that of an effort or of a space,—introducing 
abbreviations to shorten the expression,—it is, 
{ Numb. (Diserim. (Res. (Magn. (Effort) ))) }, 
or, { Numb. (Discrim. (Res. (Magn. (Ext. 
(Place))))) }. To interpret the last of 
these; its elements, from the earliest to the 
latest,—from right to left,—are these : Place— 
outstretched—some size of—likeness of the 
sizes—the likeness made exact—then repeated 
so many times, or numbered. And all this, 
and in just this order, as both the history and 
the analysis show, is actually involved in the 
idea of exactly measured weight, or exactly 
measured space. Not the teast interesting 
circumstance in this connection, is in the agree- 
ment between the fact of the later introduction 
of exactitude into measures, and the later de- 
velopment of the faculty of Discrimination, 
which is both craniologieally and psycholog- 
ically remoter and higher, in the human mind. 





EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDBERED—No. 11. 


ACQUISITIVENESS AND SECRETIVENESS. 


In our last article we proposed to consider 
further the organ of Acquisitiveness, but 
find it inconvenient to speak of the abuses and 
evil training of that faculty until we have call- 
ed attention to its nearest neighbor and most 
common ally, namely, Secretiveness. The 
very name of Secretiveness indicates the gen- 
eral nature of the faculty, yet we shall speak 


‘of its true office as well as its perversion. 


The design of this faculty is to produce 
concealment and a restraining influence upon 
the other faculties. It is one of the animal 
propensities, and in its action has merely self- 
ish gratification in view. In the lower animals 
it acts as @ blind instinet, while in man it is 
coupled with reasoning power and moral sen- 
timent, by which it may be guided, modified, 
and restrained, and allowed to act only in har- 
mony with the higher dictates of the mind. 
Nearly ali carnivorous animals have Secretive- 
ness in a high degree of power. The cat spe- 
cies, from the lion downward, secretes itself 
and patiently waits and watches for its prey, 
and when it approaches seizes it at a single 
bound ; before the unconscious victim is aware 
of the presence of a concealed enemy, it fires 
from a masked battery. Most of the herbiv- 
orous animals have little Secretiveness, since 
their food does not flee at their approach. 
Their only ust for Secretiveness would be to 
conceal themselves from enemies. But many 
of them have fear and fleetness, which they 
use as a means of safety. This faculty is so 
strong in many of the human race that their 
whole character is tinged with a fox-like, cat- 
like cunning. All they do and say has an air 
of mystery, concealment, suspicion, and artifice 
about it. They use ambiguous expressions, 
and never speak right out boldly, plainly, defi- 
nitely, but qualify their remarks with pru- 
dential terms, and hedge about all they say 
with so many conditions that they sometimes 
seem to be either cowards or to consider them- 
selves holding communion with rascals. 

There are others who have the organ small. 
These are too abrupt, blunt, and ill-timed in 
their remarks, and “carry their heart on their 
sleeve for daws to peck at.”” We can under- 
stand a bold, outspoken character better than 
a sly and crafty one, but neither isthe proper 
standard; the medium between the two ex- 
tremes is best. This requires a full develop- 
ment of Secretiveness in harmony with all the 
other organs. 

It is important te train this faculty when it 
is weak, and to guide and restrain it when it is 
too strong. Often a plain expression of truth 
might wound the feelings of some person pres- 
ent, or might develop to the world that which 
should be kept in a small circle of friends. 
Children should be taught not to expose un- 





necessarily their weaknesses or their ignorance, 
and also never so far to develop their char- 
acter that dishonest strangers might take 
advantage of it. Deficient Secretiveness makes 
a man so transparent in his actions and words 
as to be liable every hour to fall a victim to 
the selfishness of those around him ; while an 
excess of this faculty leads him to practice du- 
plicity, cunning, artifice, dissimulation, and 
perhaps falsehood. Seme persons have this so 
large, in conjunction with rather low Consci- 
entiousness, that their chief pleasure seems to 
consist in deceiving and misleading, not to 
hide their character and sentiments, really, 
but to put forth language and actions of a de- 
ceptive nature, quite foreign to their general 
character, for the mere pleasure of the good 
cheer and amusement it may afford. Thus, 
though honest at the core, they appear, for the 
time being, hypocritical and deceitful. 

Writers and speakers who have Secretive- 
ness large, have a tendency to shroud in 
mystery not only what is attempted to be 
expressed, but to make the hearer believe that 
much of importance is yet tocome. Novelists, 
who usually have the organ large, develop and 
perfect a plot on one page only to Jay another, 
or to raise a mystery to be afterward de- 
veloped. Thus they go on, linking mystery to 
mystery, for the purpose of exciting interest 
and leading the reader on ; and sometimes such 
writers close their book in a labyrinth of un- 
developed history, especially if another vol- 
ume is to follow. 

The abuses of this faculty in social life are 
numerous. Many parents deceive their chil- 
dren from the cradle. It is thought by many 
mothers and nurses that a straightforward, 
truthful course with a child is not good policy 
therefore they rule them by deception ; and 
though these children will master one decep- 
tion after another, they still suppose them- 
selves to be surrounded by hardly anything 
but deceit; certainly they do not know what 
to believe and what to doubt. They soon 
begin to deceive their playmates, next their 
parents end teachers, and finally they learn to 
lie outright. It is generally bad policy to trust 
children to the training of servants; for they 
usually lack the patience, the wisdom, and the 
sélf-restraint to take the true and proper course 
with a child. ‘But there are many mothers of 
education and refinement whose whole mental 
texture is interwoven with secretiveness and 
deception. Such women teach their servants 
practieally to utter falsehoods, by requiring 
them to say that “ the mistress is not at home,”’ 
unless the person calling happens to be one of 
the favored few. It would be indeed strange 
if servants thus treated did not learn to tell 
falsehoods on their own aceount, and if left in 
the care of children, to teach them to do like- 
wise. Servants, who depend upon obedience 
for their daily bread, are required to practice 
deception as a part of their duty, and it would 
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be a marvel if they did not learn to deceive | 
and lie to secrete their own faults or minister | 
| operation. The warp,which in the manufacture 
| of woolen goods is the most costly and difficult 


to their own interests. Children, as well as 
servants, hear mothers lavish the most endear- 
ing expressions of regard and kindness upon 
persons who call, and when they are gone 
learn distinetly, in so many words, that “ their 
room was better than their company.” At 
first, the unsophistieated child looks with 
astonishment at such bold hypocrisy ; it is 
bewildered at the inconsistency ; but it soon 
finds out that it is living in a sphere of dupli- 
city, and learns to practice it accordingly to 
carry out its own purposes. 

But Secretiveness is not perverted only for 
the sake of gaining social advantages ; it is 
more often harnessed with Acquisitiveness and 
made to work deception for purposes of gain. 
The merchant, who ought to be a man of ac- 
knowledged truth and integrity, and who 
would consider it a great insult if his char- 
acter were called in question, is led, by the 
intrigues and deceptions of cunning sharpers, 
to bend from his straightforward truthful course 
to conform to an erroneous public sentiment 
created by the tricksters of trade. We believe 
that, even in a “crooked and perverse genera- 
tion,” if a man or a firm would stand up 
squarely upon the line of truth and integrity, 
and let it be widely known, as it soon would 
be, that falsehood, deception, and cheating 
would on no account be practiced, that man or 
firm, as a consequence, would make a fortune. 
But plotting and counter-plotting have become 
so general, that mercantile life is a network of 
deception, and nearly every article of goods on 
the shelves is made to speak falsehood by the 
yard. It is frequently demanded of clerks to 
practice deception and falsify with a brazen 
face, or lose their places. Clerks thus trained 
generally double back upon their masters, and 
cheat on their own account; and then what 
horror and consternation rages through the 
mercantile community! It is simply this: 
that the merchant trained the young man to be 
dishonest for the interest of the employer, and 
he turned and practiced his dishonesty upon 
his preceptor. If he had cheated somebody 
else, a customer, it would have been considered 
smart and praiseworthy. 

But merchants are not the only ones Who 
abuse Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness in 
conjunction. Manufacturers use cotton warp 
in the room of silk or linen ; plated ware is 
sold for solid, and nearly, if not more than one 
half, the manufactured goods that are offered 








| 
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for sale are embodied falsehoods—polished on | 


the surface, but shabby within. Take a sim- 
ple but familiar example. A manufacturer of 
flannels substituted cotten warp for woolen, 
stored his goods until he had a large amount 
on hand, and then rushed them into the mar- 
ket. The deception was not apparent. It 
is a part of the office of Secretiveness not 
to have the deed show. Before the cheat 





| will hold them to an aceount. 
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was known to the consumer, the manufacturer 
had realized half of a splendid fortune by the 


to make, being substituted by cotton, the fabric 
looked even more beautiful than if it had been 
honestly made, though it cost very much less. 
The consumer soon became aware that it was 
half cotton, but not till it was half worn or he 
had attempted to color the cloth, when the 
cotton, not taking color in a woolen dye, ex- 
posed the cheat. From the time the cotton 
warp was detected, everything in the shape of 
white flannel was carefully criticised. The 
shrewd manufacturer, however, had antici- 
pated all this, and made a large quantity of 
goods, not with cotton warp and woolen filling, 
but by mixing in equal parts the cotton and 
the wool by carding them together, so that 
through the entire fabric, both warp and fill- 


| ing, the cotton was covertly intermixed with 
| the wool. 


Thus each thread, if it were broken 
and held up to the light or scorched, would 
indicate the presence of wool. But suppose 
the cloth were colored red, the cotton fibers, 
not taking color, would give a gray appearance 
to the goods. This cheat was, however, soon 
detected, but not until the other half of the 
splendid fortune had been realized by this new 
deception, and the manufacturer had retired 
from business with his cool hundred thousand 
and lived in splendid style. Now, it is not too 
much to say, that this excess of profit on the 
sale of deceptive goods for the full price was 
sheer robbery, and that those who purchased 
them had been taxed without an equivalent. 
Such men may gather fortunes to endow col- 
leges or build churches, but the All-Knowing 
All their wealth 
is an incarnate falsehood ; and though their ill- 
gotten gains may bless orphan asylums, we 
would not willingly take their share of the 
profit with its responsibility. Men make them- 
selves merry over wooden nutmegs, horn gun- 
flints, wooden hams, and white-oak cheese, 
each of which may have been, in single in- 
stances, constructed and sold as a mere playful 


| deception, for the sport of the thing; but de- 


ceptions, as gross as wooden nutmegs would 
be, are found in every avenue of trade; and if 
every falsehood ineorporated into manufac- 
tured goods could step forth from the articles 
in which they are embodied, the contents of 
most stores would be as completely disorgan- 
ized as if the warp were to forsake the filling 
in every yard of cloth. 

This system of duplicity, this perverted 
Secretiveness, exercised for the gratification of 
Acquisitiveness, is not confined to trade and 
manufactures, to peddlers and mock auctioneers, 
but it extends to farmers, who are supposed to 
be removed from temptation, and who are, 
perhaps, by circumstances, the most upright 
portion of the community. The craving de- 
sire to gratify the love of money leads the 
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farmer who has Seeretiveness large to eall it 
to his aid, to enable him the more successfully 
and rapidly to acquire a fortune. Who dare 
buy a horse or avy other animal from farmers 
without a sharp investigation? Who does not 
wish to put the trier into a tub of butter to 
see if it is all alike from top to bottom? who 
would not be disappointed to find that turkeys 
and chickens had not been fed to repletion im- 
mediately before being killed, so as to sell corn, 
which is worth a cent a pound, for fourteen 
cents a pound; and though the amount of gain 
is small, in a given case, the principle is in. 
corporated into the transaction. Indeed, Se- 
cretiveness finds opportunities to work decep- 
tion in every department of life ; each profes. 
sion has its sharp practice, its quiet conceal- 
ments, its smooth outside, and its shortcomings 
within; but some lines of business seem to 
furnish more opportunities for deception than 
others, and consequently stronger temptations 
to deceit. A pursuit which fosters the use of 
Secretiveness, and can not well tolerate frank- 
ness, accumulates in its range all the sly, 
sharp, cunning persons, while the frank and 
truthful are generally pushed out of it before 
they have entered upon manhood, and it is said 
of them, “‘ they did not succeed.” This classi- 
fying the tricky into pursuits which furnish 
opportunity for deception, and pushing the 
candid and the honest to adopt trades or pro- 
fessions in which they can use candor without 
bankruptcy, can be distinctly seen in its effects 
upon different branches of trade; and we 
think that we could almost classify successful 
business men if they were put into a crowd, 
and place in their respective groups those that 
succeed by policy and those who can succeed 
by straightforward plainness. 

We ought not to close this article without 
stating that secretive, tricky customers teach 
merehants and clerks deception as a means of 
self-defense ; for Ananias and Sapphira lean- 
ing over a dry-goods counter could not tell 
more positive falsehoods than are uttered by 
the smiling lips of respectable women of our 
day ; and this method of cheapening was prac- 
ticed in Old Testament times, as well as in mod- 
ern days, for we there read, “ It is naught, it is 
naught, saith the buyer; but when he has gone 
his way, then he boasteth.”’ 


OPINIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 
Ep. Purenoiocioat Jovrnat— ear Sir: Allow me to 
give my testimony w th that of many others to the bene- 
ficial results accruing from a knowledge of that most prac- 
tieal of all sciences—Pnrenology. Dictated by irs teach- 
ings, I have chosen a profession, as I believe it in an 
eminent degree points out the proper qual ficati»ns neces- 
sary for success in the various callings 10 life, My recom- 
mendation is that all who wish to “ know themselves,” 
and how best to use what they have in them, should be- 
come acquainted with this dehghtful scence. While I do 
not ignore Paley and other authors of the old schol of 
philosophy, I embrace that which is offered to us in Phre- 
nology es tning which is adapted to the wants of a 
common humanity. 
Yours traly, Samuzt A. Staats. 
No. 5 Beexmay Sraeet, New Yorx. 
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THE DEVIL'S UNIVERSITY. 

Tuts is an ancient institution, and has an 
extensive faculty. It has no particular loca- 
tion, but has branches throughout Christen- 
dom. The keepers of drinking saloons and 
gambling houses are among the professors. 
Great facilities are afforded. There is no 
vacation; applicants can enter at any time 
without undergoing examination. The course 
is unlimited, and the classes not very well de- 
fined; but, for the sake of convenience, sup- 
pose them to consist of the four usual classes, 
viz., Freshmen, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior. 

Boys in the Freshmen class usually smoke 
cigars, stand at corners, swear fluently, and 
make remarks about persons that pass, es- 
pecially the ladies. Sophomores are expected 
to be judges of whisky, and know who keeps 
the best in town, keep late hours, frequent 
drinking saloons ornamented with the indis- 
pensables (Turk pipes). Indeed, some are so 
anxious to progress that they take the pipe in 
addition to the Freshmen course, 

At this period of the course some are in- 
duced to abandon it, either by the influence of 
friends or their own convictions of its unprofit- 
ableness; but it is not uncommon for them to 
enter the Junior class with increased enthusi- 
asm, and pursue the course to the end, more 
for its own sake than with a view to the 
honors of their alma mater; and may fre- 
quently be seen with a crimson hue on their 
nasal projections, and sundry marks of merit 
(black eyes, ete.) for their progress in dissi- 
pation. 

There yet remains the Senior course and 
closing exhibition. The Senior spends his 
time in the lowest places of resort, in beastly 
intoxication, returning to his family but to be 
aterror. See him as he staggers homeward, 
bearing a small bottle! Follow him! Go 
down that dark alley! Approach that mis- 
erable hut! But hark! What mean those 
screams proceeding from within? Never 
mind; that is only the music to the pre- 
liminary exercises. As you enter, see the 
miserable wife and children, with distress de- 
picted in every feature! And behold in one 
corner the wretched husband writhing in the 
agonies of delirium tremens! The spark of 
life departs. Thus ends the scene. He has 
graduated. A. SERGEANT. 


+ +> 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
BY T. H. UNDERWOOD. 


CompLatsant Hymen, with his feathered hand, 
Smooths down Cupidity—the burly Beast ; 
Cajoles and smiles, is marvelously bland— 
The music brings, and decorates the feast ; 
Then throws his chain around the hornéd Jove, 
And leads him, lowing, to the rick of love. 


He flatters Beauty with the nuptial rings, 
Anoints her lips with honey, and her eyes 
With oil-of-lucre, then the roses brings, 
And crowns the victim for the sacrifice ; 
Then leads the Isis to the bridal fold, 
And, sneering, chains her to the Bull-of-gold. 


Thus have I witnessed Lust and Lucre win 
And wear the Beauty as an ornate ring ; 
Too, have I heard the wild hosanna-din 
Of bruited praise that fools and flunkeys sing, 
But honest Love, with closely-pressing palms, 
Shuts both his ears against such horrid psalms. 





SHAKESPEARE AND WOMAN. 


Tuere is one element in the genius of 
Shakspeare which we will distinctly notice ; 
it is the feminineelement. This is a security, 
perhaps, more enduring than any other, for 
the immortality of Shakspeare in literature. 
No genius that deals with human life is com- 
plete without including both the masculine 
and feminine elements. One away from the 
other issues into no living product, but is 
doomed to die. Not merely this; one away 
from the other does not unfold its own fullest 
nature; each, by itself, is not only barren, 
but stunted. The genius which includes them 
both, and develops both, is like those plants 
that have the two sexes in the same flower, in 
which the blossom that gives delight by its 
beauty, gives at the same time the promise of 
coming fruit and of deathless seed. It may be 
said that this will hold as well for genius in 
woman as in man; and that if genius in man 
must include the feminine element, genius in 
woman must include the masculine element. 
We grant the position; but we grant it with 
a certain modification, it is this—that as the 
masculine element should predominate in the 
genius of man, the feminine element should 
predominate in the genius of woman; a con- 
trary order is not excellent, but unnatural—is 
not delightful, but disagreeable. Mere emo- 
tion and sympathy in woman, separate from 
sound thinking, leaves her a simpleton or a 
sentimentalist; mere intellect in man, sepa- 
rate from sensibility and intuition, leaves him 
a surly cynic or a reasoning machine; but we 
can hardly tell which is the more intolerable, 
a lachrymose man or a logical woman. The 
feminine element is not only important in 
literature for the completeness of genius, it is 
also important because it is by that element 
that genius obtains the sympathy of woman; 
and without the sympathy of woman no 
literature that deals with humanity can be 
said to live. The literature that can last 
must have common interest for man and wo- 
man; but if it lean to either side, it should be 
that of woman; for the life of woman is al- 
ways nearer to nature than that of man; her 
instincts and sentiments are more primitive ; 
her sense of sex is more vigilant and tenacious ; 
her thoughts are more spontaneous, rapid, and 
direct; and the whole constitutes an inward 
character that maintains a wonderful unity 
amid the numberless varieties of her sex, and 
a continued identity, which is neither lost nor 
obscured throughout the manifold changes of 
history or the world. The literature, there- 
fore, which not only has no feminine element, 
but, still worse, which has no feminine in- 
terest, wants the most vital elerent of hu- 
manity. If so it ba with simple exclusion, 
what must it be with the literature which de- 
preciates woman—scorns her, mocks her, ridi- 
cules her, and satirizes her? The one she 





will neglect ; the other she will detest. What 
woman reads Rabelais? What woman reads 
Montaigne or Bayle? What woman reads 
Alexander Pope or Jonathan Swift? And 
with all the genius of these writers, they can 
hardly be said to have any living interest in 
the world. What woman reads them? but, 
also, it may be inquired, what man? To this 
question we reply, that if women read them, 
men would; and if women had read them, 
they would not so soon have become obsolete. 

The subtilty and the thoroughness with 
which Shakspeare has comprehended the na- 
ture of woman, is one of the profoundest 
secrets of his genius. All the elemental 
germs of her nature seem to have been hidden 
in his own; and when his genius began to 
work, these germs unfolded themselves into all 
the types of womankind. The types so un- 
folded are mental mirrors, in which every 
representative woman may see the reflection of 
her class. It is not that Shakspeare dives 
into the depths of woman’s passions; that he 
goes through dark mazes of her guilt, her cun- 
ning, and her crime; that he detects her con- 
cealed motives and her sinful schemes; it is 
not that he is equally familiar with her inno- 
cence, her guileless love, her girlish joys, her 
vanities, her sports, her tricks, her wayward- 
ness and wiles, the slightest motion that rip- 
ples the surface of her life, and with that 
pathetic and prophetic story of virgin fears and 
of womanly hopes which she only whispers in 
her sleep, Thus is Shakspeare’s genius in- 
terveined through all the inward life of wo- 
manhood, with a penetrating power, a discern- 
ment of spirit, a truthfulness of feeling, and a 
fullness of sympathy which are almost more 
than natural: For this reason, Shakspeare 
has both enchantment and awe for the genuine 
‘woman’s mind—such a mind loves him while 
it fears him; and this is the highest love that 
woman knows. The woman who is of any 
worth does not love the trifler, or the flatterer, 
or the weakling; she loves the man whose 
strength she can admire, whose insight makes 
her tremble, while she feels that it reads her 
secret thoughts; and who is of the serious 
integrity that will not degrade her or him by 
the base bribery of lying words; who is, at 
the same time, of the heroic and affectionate 
nature that moves her enthusiasm and that 
captivates her heart. If such a combination 
would be resistless to woman in the character 
of a man, in another way it must be as much 
so in the character of his genius. On these 
grounds, the genius of Shakspeare must be to 
women of soul a glory and a might such as no 
genius has ever been before to woman—such 
as, perhaps, no genius will ever be again. 
Some poets of modern times have wonderfully 
ingratiated themselves in the admiration of 
women—Byron, by sentiment and passion; 
Schiller, by delicacy, feeling, and enthusiasm ; 
Goethe, by a sort of demoniac magic; Seott, 
by a natural and massive manliness; Tenny- 
son, by a certain witchery, half earthly, half 
unearthly, that brings together the sensuous 
and the spiritual in music and beauty, which 
have always entrancement for womanly sus- 
ceptibility. But though these at first produce 
more excitement, Shakspeare has more last- 
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ing inspiration; he is, in truth, the kingly 
master of them all; he transcends them all, 
as Prospero the slavish sprites of his island, 
or rather as Solomon, in Eastern legends, 
transcends the spirits and genii of air and sea. 
—Henry Giles. 
om 

FOWLER AND WELLS IN LONDON, 


Tue London correspondent of the New York 
Express gives the following notice of the labors 
labors of Fowler and Wells in Great Britain : 

“ The Londoners are just now particularly 


reminded that they have heads, with more or) 


less in them, by the recent arrival of Messrs. 
Fowler and Wells, the celebrated American 
phrenologists. These gentlemen, after having 
visited nearly all the towns and cities of the 
United States and British America, left their 
headquarters in New York some eighteen 
months ago, and sinee then they have visited 
nearly one hundred of the largest towns in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, lectured to 
over four hundred thousand persons, and made 
not less than ten thousand private phrenologi- 
cal examinations! They have everywhere 
received the heartiest commendations of the 
press, and no end of “ votes of thanks,”’ “‘com- 
plimentary resolations,” ete., ete. Now they 
are about to open in the heart of the great 
metropolis, with offices in the Strand for ex- 
aminations, and Exeter Hall for a lecture- 
room. These admirable experts never fail to 
get up a phrenological furore whenever they 
“hold forth ;”? so we may expect to witness a 
great craniological sensation before many days. 
Believing that all the natural laws are codified 
and complete in man, and that the human 
brain is the most delicate, ewrious, and com- 
plex organization ever invented by the Crea- 
tor, the phrenologist regards the study of its 
conditions and manifestations as the highest 
possible subject of investigation. The human 
brain is the flower of animal life—the con- 
summate corolla of animal organization; and 
what the florist is to the vegetable world, the 
phrenologist is to the animal. No wonder 
that he becomes a devout and God-adoring 
enthusiast. He divides the nature of man 
into three parts: Physiological, Phrenologi- 
cal, and Psychological ; or, corporeal, mental, 
and spiritual. This leads him into an inves- 
tigation of the laws of health, of development, 
and into an analysis of all the various ele- 
ments which make up the sum ef that subtile 
essence we call Life. Faculties produce forms ; 
forms indicate capacities ; and in pointing out 
these, Phrenology shows us not what we have 
done, or what we will do, but rather what 
we can do, and what we like todo. Of course, 
every one likes to do that which he can do 
best, and dislikes to do that for which he has 
no talent. Half of the social misery of the 
world is caused by stupid parents forcing their 
children to do things for which they are total- 
ly disqualified by nature; and perhaps no 
axiom is wiser in the choice of employment 
than to let a child “ follow the bent of his in- 
clinations.” If he wants to paint, let him 
paint; if to preach, let him preach; if to 
build houses or ships, let him build them. As 
earnest expounders of these simple, natural 
laws, and of their application to edueation, 
health, occupation, and happiness, Messrs. 
Fowler and Wells deserve to rank with the 
teachers and benefactors of the human race. 
I predict for them a grand success in London.” 








JOHN P. JACESON. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Joun P. Jackson, the late Vice-President, 
General Superintendent, and Director of the 
New Jersey Railroad and Transportation Com- 
pany, was born at Acquackanonck, N. J., on 
the 8th day of June, 1805. His father was 
the late Peter Jackson, who was long known 
in primitive times both in New York city and 
in the New Jersey country, from the banks of 
the Passaic back to the mountains of Sussex, 
as a successful merchant and trader, whose 
direct commerce, carried on by schooners be- 
tween Acquackanonck, the West Indies, and 
the whole Atlantic sea-board, gave no little 
importance and prosperity to the central mar- 
ket-town before the railways carried superior 
enterprise and facilities farther inland. The 
Jackson family are of Scotch-Irish descent, 
that race which has furnished so many indi- 
viduals distinguished for brave, energetic, and 
orthodox characters in the history of our coun- 
try. The maternal ancestors of the subject of 
this biography were Dutch, and the names of 
Brinkerhoff, Schuyler, and Van Der-Linda, 
borne by the highly respectable and pious 
Hollanders who emigrated hither in the last 
century, are found in his direct lineage within 
the second degree upward. 

Mr. Jackson’s early boyhood was filled with 
the experience derived from the active and 
bustling energy of the country shipping-port, 
united with the careful and prudent teaching 
of the Dutch dominies of the neighborhood. 
After an excellent preparation in the school at 
Bergen Heights, he entered Princeton College, 
where he was graduated with the highest 
honors at the age of eighteen in a class which 
embraced many talented scholars, from whom 
he received several distinguished marks of 
appreciation for literary abilities. Devoting 
himself immediately to the study of the law, 
he early resorted to that celebrated institution 
of the times, the Litchfield Law School, Con- 
necticut, where Judges Reeve and Gould de- 
livered their famous lectures to many who 
have since become the lights and ornaments of 
their profession. He there married a daughter 
of the Hon. Frederick Wolcott, son of the 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Returning to New Jersey, he entered the 
office of Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, whom 
ever afterward he delighted to propose as a 
model of purity and power ; and with his ad- 
mission to the bar of New Jersey, in May, 
1827, commenced the history of one of the 
most earnest, intense, and useful lives which 
can be found either in public or private annals. 
Lucrative practice rewarded the indefati- 
gable young advocate. His arguments in the 
Supreme Court and Court of Chancery evince 
the strongest native sense, as well as techni- 
eal learning. Early and heartily embracing 
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the views afterward held by the Whig party, 


and always an intimate friend and an admirer ’ 


of Henry Clay, he threw himself into the very 
center of the political arena, and in 1830 was 
elected to the House of Assembly; and in 
1832 being re-elected, was chosen Speaker of 
that body, although its youngest member, and 
filled the position with credit and success, [p 
1839 he was elected by the Legislature clerk 
of Essex County, and by re-election by the 
people filled that office till 1849. President 
Fillmore appointed him as Examining Visitor 
at West Point during his administration, and 
several eminent places of political power were 
tendered him at various times, but he stead- 
fastly preferred to serve his generation in the 
more useful and independent sphere of private 
life, studying political ethics only for the pur- 
pose of doing his utmost for the welfare of his 
couniry and State. 

It was in the year 1832, when railways 
chiefly existed in the dreams of their project- 
ors, while Mr. Jackson was Speaker of the 
House, that the New Jersey Railroad Trans- 
portation Company—destined thenceforth to 
be inseparably connected with his name—re- 
ceived its charter of incorporation. The Cam- 
den and Amboy Railway Company had been 
chartered in 1830, with its vast privileges, 
which had been still further increased in 1831 
by its consolidation with the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal Company, under the name of 
the “Joint Companies.” An alarm was nat- 
urally excited in the prosperous towns of 
Newark, Elizabeth, and New Brunswick, 
through which the old stage route between 
New York and Philadelphia then lay, lest 
their importance should be diminished by 
their being thrown off the great line of Atlan- 
tic travel. This prompted a number of enter- 
prising and far-seeing men, chief among whom 
were Mr. Jackson and Gen. John S. Darcey, 
the present president, to ward this evil from 
the community in which they lived by provid- 
ing @ superior highway through its borders. 
The project was regarded with lively interest 
by the populous district through which the 
road was to pass, and notwithstanding many 
embarrassments, such as exclusive privileges 
of bridge and turnpike corporations, and many 
individual caprices, physical obstacles, such 
as the Bergen Hills, the extended marshes 
and wide rivers—in those early railway times 
much more formidable than now—the road 
was finally constructed, and immediately be- 
came a connecting link in the great chain 
which binds the Atlantic sea-board. Thence- 
forward Mr. Jackson was considered the espe- 
cial exponent and controller of the policy of 
the road, and it may justly be entitled the 
leading ‘enterprise of his life. He was ap- 
pointed its secretary on the 4th of June, 1832, 
elected director in 1836, and chosen vice-pres- 
ident and superintendent in 1849. In the 
latter capacity he familiarized himself with 
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the minutest details in the management of the 
road, instituting the most rigid systems of econ- 
omy and reform, at the same time adopting 
the most modern improvements, practicing 
uniform courtesy in all business connections, 
sympathizing and beloved by his coadjutors, 
and studying to make his road in all respects 
a model institution. The great enlargement 
of its sphere of usefulness, its providential 
exemption from accidents, no passenger out of 
nearly forty millions having lost either life or 
limb in its cars, its unlimited efficiency and 


splendid prosperity, fully attest the value of 


Mr. Jackson’s services. 

In his religious views, Mr. Jackson was an 
ardent Presbyterian, having been a church- 
member for some thirty years. He co-operated 
with all his energies in the various societies 
for benevolent and Christian purposes, and 
was noted for the regularity and punctuality 
of his attendance even at the minor committee 
meetings, thus verifying the saying, “ The 
busiest men always have the most time.” He 
was superintendent of the Sabbath-school in 
the South Park Church, Newark, and had pre- 
viously for many years occupied the same 
position in the First Church, and was ap- 
pointed by Governors Newell and Olden trus- 
tee of the State Normal School at Trenton. 
As a public speaker, Mr. Jackson had few 
equals, his style having been modeled after 
the earlier school statesmen and orators with 
whom he was personally acquainted. 

He died at his residence at Newark, Decem- 
ber 10th, 1861. The newspapers and individ- 
uals and parties of all sects were singularly 
unanimous, especially when we consider how 
vigorous and persevering an opponent he was, 
in ascribing to him, along with the highest 
order of intellect, the most spotless integrity 
and morality, a cheerfulness and affability un- 
known to most men, and the manners of a 
high-toned and warm-hearted Christian gen- 
tleman. 

The many organizations of public usefulness 
in which he became interested, and into which 
he infused the spirit of his own ceaseless, 
sleepless energy, will be the noblest monuments 
tohis memory. He was a man of remarkable 
traits. The accomplishment of great purposes 
was the effort of his life. To plan was to ac- 
complish, if within human power, and he only 
yielded when further persistence was deemed 
fruitless, if not by others, by himself. He 
listened attentively to the counsels of others, 
then resolved for himself, and was unyielding. 
He never trusted to others what he had time 
to perform himself. This was the secret of 
his power, and men associated with him in the 
pursuits of life became accustomed to follow 
where they would otherwise lead. It mat- 
tered not how burdened was his mind nor 
what gigantic obstacles interposed, he grasped 
fearlessly and boldly. From the minutest de- 
tails he passed at once to the most intricate 
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questions. His body, 
like his mind. seemed 
ubiquitous. In the 
morning at the ‘coun- 
cil-board giving direc- 
tions to its affairs—at 
the workshops, per- 
haps in a distant lo- 
cality—serving upon 
some committee at the 
Colonization Society 
—in the Bible cause 
—arguing the most 
difficult questions of 
law, or engaging in 
the discussions of great 
national questions — 
he was always ready, 
always prepared. If 
there be few men of 
such diversified powers 
of mind, so, too, there 
are few great frames 
that can sustdin such ! 
task upon their ener- 
gies. Nature long 
struggled to assert her 
powers, but disease 
had too long worked 
its mysterious way N 
and sapped the foun- 
dations upon which 
the structure rested, 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN P. JACKSON, 


LATE VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NEW JEKSEY RAILBOAD 
AND TRANSPORTATION OOMPANY. 





and gradually it gave 
way until the mortal yielded to the immortal. 
—Railway Guide. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

This portrait indicates a man of great 
strength of constitution ; his chest was broad 
and full, the abdomen well indicated, and the 
face strongly built ; the cheek-bones were well 
set, and the chin large, square, and substan- 
tial ; the cheek plump, and the mouth ample, 
and strongly indicative of earnestness of na- 
ture. Physiologically considered, he was a 
man of uncommon power and endurance; but 
having also an excitable mind, and a very 
large and active brain, he used up vital foree 
through mental labor too rapidly. 

His phrenology indicates the following 
traits: His forehead was large, both in the 
perceptive and reflective departments, giving 
quick observation, a good memory, and great 
powers of reflection. He was remarkably in- 
dependent in his thoughts and plans, had the 
power of arranging and combining with readi- 
ness and success. His Constructiveness was 
large ; notice how the temples are expanded, 
how wide the head is from the eyebrow up- 
ward and downward. The head above the 
ears rises very high, showing uncommonly 
large firmness and determination. When he 
started to accomplish a purpose, he was not 
satisfied unless he could clear the course, and 





drive onward to triumph. He was a man of 
uncommon resolution and courage, was willing 
to take responsibilities, and to do the thinking 
and the labor of two men. He was a man of 
prudence, of ambition, of self-reliance, and 
never felt better than when he had his hands 
full. He would do a great amount of business 
in a given time, and had a faculty of making 
everybody put forth extra efforts without 
commanding it. Common laborers, without a 
word from him, would mend their speed when 
he came into their presence. Veneration ap- 
pears to have been well developed—hence he 
had rather strong religious feelings; but he 
was pre-eminently a man of foree, clear-sight- 
edness, power to govern others, and to execute 
promptly whatever could be done; and he had 
a disposition to take the charge and supervise 
wherever he had aright or an interest. He 
was full of magnetism, inspired everybody 
with his own spirit, and though enduring and 


powerful, that large brain and excitable or- 
ganization tended to exhaust vitality rapidly, 
and that enthusiasm and freeness of energy 
for which he was distinguished, tended to 
wear him out before his time. He thought 
he could do everything, and people put re- 
sponsibilities upon him because they had an 
idea he would carry them through success- 
fully, and thus he had the work of ten men 
to do, and was not sufficiently careful of him- 
self to last to old age. 
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WHAT IS RELIGION? 





BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





[Extract from a sermon On the text, “May grow up 
into him in all things, which is tne head, even Christ.”— 
Ern. iv. 15] 


Tux whole verse reads: 

“ But speaking the truth in love, may grow 
up into him in all things, which is the head, 
even Christ.” 

The comprehensiveness of the work of grace 
in the human soul is nowhere else more nobly 
set forth than in this letter of Paul to the 
Chureh of Ephesus. We are not growing 
vaguely, nor striving. to fil up the outlines | 
which natural law drawn. There is a 
definite aim toward h the Holy Ghost is 
guiding every Obristian soul—nainely, a ehar- 
acter that shall représent the fullness of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Here, as often as else- 
where, the Apostle Would inspire in the disci- 
ples a strife for symmetry and perfectness of 
character, in distinction from fragmentary and 
desultory Christian efforts. 

Men are not to attempt to be Christian men 
in certain things, at certain times, upon ocea- 
sion, and for a purpose. They are, rather, to 
understand that they are called to the Chris- 
tian life for the sake of establishing a perma- 
nent, broad, noble character. The Christian 
idea of life and character is comprehensive of 
the whole man, and of the whole of duration ; 
Christ came, not to work a few results, giving 
men a little more light and a little more plea- 
sure than they would have had through the 
instrumentality of nature. He aims, rather, 
to reproduce, not the grandeur and the large- 
ness, but the moral quality, of his own char- 
acter, in his children, according to their dimen- 
sions and capacities. It is a great thing, 
doubtless, to be negatively free from sin ; it is 
a great thing to die triumphantly ; it is a thing 
greater than we can conceive to gain entrance 
to a heavenly state, and to inherit immortality 
of bliss; but these are rather, all of them, the 
concomitants, than the real final end which 
God seeks. Perfectness of being is God’s idea. 
All these other things spring from that. The 
development of perfectness of being is the 
thing that God thinks of and aims toward. 
He seeks to rear and train men into such full- 
ness and harmony and power that they shall 
represent, each severally in his own sphere, 
Divinity. 

The words of our context are very em- 
phatic: 

“ Till we all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.” 

This Divine work, then, according to this 
conception of it, will include five elements. 

1. Pervasiveness. The Divine influence is 
to penetrate every part of the soul, to the very 
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any or every part. It is not light and warmth 
superficially exerted. It is an energetic, pen- 
etrating power, that goes down to the very 
marrow, piercing to the secret and source of 
life. 

2. It is to be comprehensive. The work of 

God requires the whole soul and body. One 
part of the mind is not to be priest for the 
other parts. The highest, the lowest, every 
faculty, is to be pervasively Christianized ; 
and every element, every activity, every throb 
of these, is to be characteristically ,Chris- 
tian. 
__ 3. Nor is this to be the isolated perfection of 
| separate parts. But while each faculty is to 
be developed, controlled, and made active by 
the influence of God, they are all to be co- 
operative, and perfectly harmonious each with 
the other. For no one faculty ever can be 
perfeet in its own self-hood. We are so made 
that each part needs each, and we come to our 
fullness altogether, or not at all. 

4. This Christian development is also to 


| have im it an element of power. There is to 


be gréat fullness, energy, and fruitfulness in 
each part, and in the whole. A man’s Chris- 
tian attainments are not to exhaust him so 
that he shall have spent all his strength and 
energy in gaining a gracious symmetry, leav- 
ing nothing but quietism—a certain calm, 
half-glimmering brightness, that has in it no 
radiation, striking its beams out afar; no pow- 
er of working effects. The Christian is to be 
developed as a noble vine is, fitly laid in, and 
perfectly trained, and with wood well ripened, 
that then, from the root to the very topmost 
branch, it may give forth, in great abundance 
and full ripeness, the sweetest fruit. Christ 
said, “ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bring forth much fruit.” 

5, and lastly. This Christian estate is not, 
like some rare and excessive exertion, to be 
transient. It is a permanent state. When 
onee we touch it, we are never to depart from 
it. The mind is to rise into this high Divine 
character as into its own true nature The 
Divine idea of the human character is not 
that of fugitive glory, not some exhibition 
reared up for a purpose, glowing and coruscat- 
ing for a time, and then sinking into darkness 
and being put out of the way. 

God is universal Father. Heaven is uni- 
versal Home. Men are the great realm of 
God’s children. ‘lime and the world are the 
nursery and school-house. God prepares to 
rear, develop, educate, and establish in all 
nobility of goodness, in all sweetness of puri- 
ty, in all beauty of justice, in all grandeur of 
power, those children that are to be his house- 
hold companions for evermore. He in us is 
preparing company for himself. Where he is, 
there also are we to be. And the work to be 
done for himself in us is, therefore, no frag- 
mentary, superficial work, but perfeet, endur- 





root. It is not a mere gilding of surface of 


ing, glorious. 





I remark, in view of this explanation of the 
text: 

I. The work of Christ in the soul is tojp. | 
clude every element of the soul, and every | 
element, likewise, of human life. We ean not 
be “workers together with God” unless we | 
accept his comprehensive design, and stripe | 
for the same ends that he does. We are j | 
bring every thought into subjection to Christ, 
And our religion is not simply to pervade our | 
life ; but, rather, our life itself, and the whole 
and every part of it, is to be our religion | 
Religion is the way a man carries himself tp 
ward God and toward men. In part it is his 
reason ; in part his moral sentiment ; in part 
his social affection; in part his body, It is 
what he does, what he thinks, what he feels, 
what he is. A man’s religion is himself, No | 
man has any religion separated from the total- 
ity of his life. Has a man a character api 
manners besides ? or is not the term manners | 
designation of the way the whole man carries | 
himself? Is a man one thing, and his power 
something else? or is not power the word that | 
signifies the co-operative exertion of the whole 
man? And religion is not a certain something | 
separate from man, as a dew-drop on the clover. | 
head is separate from the flower. It is the | 
man, It is the term that signifies the moral 
direction of the whole of human !ife. 

This is in marked contrast to the popular 
ideas of religion. Some men think of religion 
as if it were, on the whole, simply a title to 
heaven. They love the hymn, ‘‘ When I can 
read my title clear.”” They understand deeds, 
and titles, and conveyances. Their heavenly 
title seems to them, in the earlier part of their | 
religious experience, to be disputed. It isas | 
if the devil were some sneaking man seeking 
to invalidate their title to their property. 
They go into court, invalidate the claim of 
their adversary, and establish their own. 
That is to say, they are awakened, convicted, 
and converted. And now they say, ‘“‘I have | 
a title to heaven.” It is as if a man had a 
large estate which he was carrying on in & 
certain way, and for which there had risen up 
a claimant, and he went before the tribunals, 
and there contested his right, and got a verdict 
in his favor, and then returned home, and 
lived on the estate as before, without repairing 
the fences, without better tilling it, without 
building new mansions upon it, but allowing it 
to remain the same old thistle-grown estate 
that it was before ; the only change being that 
his title to it is confirmed, so that he can say, 
“IT own it.” There are a great many men to 
whom religion seems to be simply the authen- 
tication of their title to heaven. When they 
think they have obtained it, they say to them- 
selves, ““ Now, whatever may befall the world, 
while they have a heritage, perhaps, of brim- 





stone and fire, I am called, elected, sealed, and _ 
adopted. I am going to heaven!” But their 
life remains the same as before. They are 
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no better, no more honorable, no mure truth- 
ful, no more spiritual, no more devout, no 
more holy. 

Others vary the idea slightly. They are 
pretty well off; but they would like to make 
some provision for the future. Just as a man 
says, “I have money and property enough 
now, to be sure, but who knows what the 
future may bring forth? I will invest five 
thousand dollars in Western land. By-and-by 
| may retire, or | may meet reverses, and then 
] will fall back on that. I like to have a cer- 
tain amount out of the way, not included in 
my ective, floating business capital, to rely 
upon in case of emergency.” Some men have 
about the same idea respecting religion. They 
like to have a little estate of piety one side of 
them, so that when they are ready to retire 
from the scenes of secular life, or when trou- 
bles overtake them, they can go into that and 
have a good time. 

Some men’s idea of religion is that it bears 
the same relation to life and character that a 
farmer’s garden does to his farm. On the 
farm great root crops, and grain crops, and 
crops of grass are raised ; but on the quarter- 
acre just before the house, are raised the finer 
esculent vegetables, and the finer fruits— 
strawberries, currants, cherries, plums, and 
what not. And there, if anywhere, flowers 
are cultivated. Nowhere else are fruits and 
flowers grown except in the garden, and the 
orchard near by the garden. Everywhere else 
but in the orchard, in the garden, and in the 
little door-yard, marketable commodities are 
found. The great body of the farm is without 
fruits and flowers, and is given up to coarser 
things. Now in the natural world you can 
raise flowers in the garden sufficient for the 
house, but not in piety. If a man has piety, 
it sheds its influence throughout his life, as 
the sun pours its light over the earth. The 
sun can not rise on half a continent. Its 
beams reach across a hemisphere ; and daily 
it rolls around the globe. And a man can not 
say, “Here I will have my worldly affairs, 
and here I will have my piety.” There is no 
such thing as parceling out a man’s life in 
this way. We are to grow up into Christ in 
all things, or we shall not grow at all in ac- 
cordance with the Divine idea of Christian 
character. How utterly unworthy is any such 
conception of piety! and, on the other hand, 
how glorious and noble is the conception of a 
perfected manhood ! : 

Il. According to the Divine idea of charac- 
ter, there is to be a Christianization, not only 
of the soul in general, but of each of its sepa- 
rate faculties in particular, Not only are we 
converted in general, but every faculty is to 
be especially converted according to its nature. 
I would not decry those experiences which 
ordinarily precede the active development of 
religious life, but I would not have any man 
suppose that a mere change of the sovereign 





purpose and direction of his life is all the con- 
version he needs. For every single faculty of 
our nature is to be subdued to the Divine law 
of love. By nature we are selfish ; by grace 
we are to become benevolent. Every faculty 
is to go through its separate conflict, struggle, 
and subjugation. Every one is to be pene- 
trated by the peculiar spirit of Christ. 

There must, therefore, be a work of Chris- 
tianization in each one of us upon the intel- 
lect. A man must be a Christian as well as 
a secular man, and must use his intellect ac- 
cording to the Christian spirit and the Chris- 
tian law. There are many Christian men, so- 
called, who are in some sense touched with 
the Christian spirit, but who do not hold their 
intellect subject to the law of Christ, nor use 
it in a peculiarly Christian way. There are 
multitudes of other so-called Christian men 
who hold and use their intellect with arrogance 
and pride, and with an intolerance that is 
co 'demnatory not only of all wickedness, but 
all that are wicked round about them. But 
the intellect is to be characterized by humility 
and purity, conjoined to a sensibility to the 
truth, whatever it may be, and whatever it 
may require. There is to be a Christianiza- 
tion of the intellect not often found. 

The imagination, also, is to be Christian- 
ized. It is not enough that a man has had a 
strife generally with his evil nature, convic- 
tion of sin, and conversion into Jesus Christ. 
This is well enough for a beginning; but in 
process of development there ought to be a 
distinct cultivation of the imagination, ac- 
cording to the law of Christ. The work of 
imagination is to be strictly Christian. Faith 
is only another word for imagination, That is 
to say, our ideality exercised upon things in- 
visible and spiritual, is faith in the largest 
sense of that term. In the sphere of faith 
there is more experience of a consecrated ideal- 
ity than in any other. But in all the excur- 
sions of fancy, in all the workings of daily life 
for making the household light and labor 
pleasant, in all that tends toward refinement, 
in the whole realm of taste and beauty, there 
is to be a Christianization of the imagination. 

So the conscience is to be Christianized. 
It is not enough to have a conscience. A man 
may be under the domigion of conscience, and 
it may be a heathen conscience. It may be 
hard, exacting, and condemnatory ; whereas, a 
Christian conscience is a conscience educated 
in the school of love, tempered, sweetened, 
softened—in short, Christianized. 

The faculty of worship is to be Christian- 
ized. Some men worship largely upon the 
influence of veneration. Other men worship 
only upon the impulse of education. As there 
are natural arithmeticians, and those who to 
become arithmeticians have to learn by hard 
study the simplest rules of arithmetic; so 
some men are natural worshipers, and some 
become worshipers only by sedulous educa- 








tion. But those in whom the sentiment of 
veneration is large, are apt to be blind wor- 
shipers. The faculty of veneration is itself to 
be educated into Christ, and every one of its 
offices 1s to be made Christian. For, accord- 
ing to the law of Nature, fear and dread are 
the handmaids of worship. Worship should 
be festive ; but ever since the ascetic element 
entered it, it has been the darkest and most 
dreaded thing possible. Men have symbolized 
itin their churches, Stone above, stone below, 
and stone on either hand! Darkness in the 
roof, and darkness in the window! Churches 
have been erypts. It would seem as though 
men had drawn their conceptions of the sanctu- 
ary from the places of worship of the earlier 
Christians, who were forced to worship under 
ground. Cathedrals and churches have been 
dimly lighted; and the little light that has 
come into them has come through paint and 
ground glass, in a way that has misinterpreted 
God’s sunlight. And men have entered them 
shuddering, and on tiptoe, as if the presence 
of God was to be dreaded; have bowed down 
as if to worship him was the most terrible 
thing in the world; have risen up scarcely 
daring to whisper; and have hurried out as 
if they had been disembodied spirits, rather 
than warm-hearted men of flesh and blood. 
The conception of worship has been somber 
and dark. It has been heathen; for the con- 
ception of worship in Christ’s time was as 
light as the canopy of heaven. A most noble 
doctrine of Christian life was that which the 
Saviour taught when he declared that what- 
ever proceeded from any heart Godward was 
true worship; and that not in Jerusalem, nor 
in the mountains of Samaria, nor in any one 
place, but wherever a heart went out to God, 
was acceptable worship. In that great teach- 
ing Christ showed us that worship is to be 
Christianized. We are in the bondage of old 
superstition, and the worship of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine churches in a thousand is yet 
tinged with the somberness illustrative of the 
heathen element of fear. The lightness, the 
gayety, the cheer of true worship, is but little 
known among men. What the hilarity of 
children is, breaking away from masters and 
schools, and romping home to overpower the 
household with joy, such is to be the worship 
of God’s children. The name of Father ought 
not to make any man tremble that is a child. 

So, also, the affections, in all their domestic 
relationships, are to have that imposed upon 
them by which they shall cease to be natural 
affections, and become Christianized. They 
are to move according to the higher concep- 
tions of Christian truth. They are to disso- 
ciate themselves from selfish instincts, and 
unite themselves to higher and nobler feelings, 
so that they shall glow as do drops of rain 
when the sun shines through them. 

In like manner, upon our passions, and all 
those faculties which relate to our physical 
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life, there is to be the same change wrought. 
They are to be Christianized. The work is 
therefore but began when we are converted. 
Is a man beginning to be a Christian? Is he 
entering upon his work? His conversion does 
not end it. It but commences it. The whole 
of a man’s life is scarcely sufficient to perfect 
his Christian work. It does not do it. There 
is to be an Indian summer—an after summer. 
We shall be perfect only when God shines 
with the beams of his own presence upon us. 

Ill. While this goes on within, the whole 
complex apparatus of outward life, its modes, 
processes, habits, must conform to the same 
Divine law, and the outward and inward life 
must be in perfect harmony. There is no part 
of our life that is not to have some reference 
to a Christian life. Our very dress, the method 
of our household, the conduct of our business, 
the modulation of our voice, the attitudes of 
our person, our pleasures, our relaxations, our 
most weighty affairs, our most trivial affairs, 
are all to have some subtile relationship to the 
great end of our life, which is the reproduction 
in us of the life of Christ Jesus, There is no 
part of your life that you can throw away as 
valueless, and of which you can say, “ This is 
no part of my religion.”” Whatever touches 
you, whatever is in you, whatever proceeds 
from you, is necessarily a part of your re- 
ligion. 
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THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF ENOWL- 
BDGE—No. 5. 


BY GEORGE WILSON, M.D., 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 





THE HAND. 

Tue last of the bodily senses is Touch. It 
has the widest gateway and largest apparatus 
of them all; fer though we are in the habit of 
speaking of it as localized in the fingers, it 
reigns throughout the body, and is the token of 
life in every part. The nearest approach to 
death which can occur in a living body is the 
condition of paralysis or palsy, a death in life, 
marked in one of its forms by the loss of that 
sense of touch which is so marked an endow- 
ment of every active, healthy creature. 

Into the consideration, however, of touch, as 
exercised by the entire surface of the body, I 
do not intend to enter, further than to state 
that the tactile susceptibilities of the skin de- 
pend, as do the peculiar endowments of the 
other organs of the senses, on its plentiful sup- 
ply with those wondrous living chords, or 
nerves, which place in vital communication 
with each other all the organs of the body on 
the one hand, and that mysterious living cen- 
ter, the brain (and its adjuncts), on the other. 

Our simplest conception of an organ of sense 
is supplied by the finger, which, whether it 
touches or is touched, equally realizes that 
contact has been made with it, and enables 





the mind to draw conclusions regarding the 
qualities of the bodies which impress it. Now, 
after all, every one of the organs of the senses 
is but a clothed living nerve, conscious of 
touch, and they differ from each other only in 
reference to the kind of touch which they can 
exercise or feel. Keeping in view that to touch 
and to be touched is in reality the same thing, 
so far as the impression of a foreign body is 
concerned, we can justly affirm that the tongue 
is but a kind of finger, which touches and is 
touched by savors: that the nostril is touched 
by odors, the ear by sounds, and the eye by 
light. 

The Hand, with its fingers, is pre-eminently 
the organ of touch, and to it alone I shall now 
confine myself. 

The analogy of a Gateway applies less 
strictly to the case of the hand than to that of 
the organs of the other senses. We must add 
to the conception of a gate that of a bridge—a 
drawbridge, or better, a flying bridge, or bridge 
of boats, which can be contracted, expanded, 
stretched toward any point of the compass, or 
withdrawn altogether. This Hand-Bridge, as 
I may call it, we must also think of as em- 
ployed as frequently to establish a communi- 
cation between the outer world and the four 
smaller gateways of the senses, as between it 
and the great Gateway of Touch. I will not, 
however, pursue the analogy further, or do 
more than glance at the esthetical and vicari- 
ous activity of the fingers. . 

The Hand is emphatically the organ of touch, 
not merely because the tips of the fingers, be- 
sides being richly endowed with those nerves 
which confer sensitiveness upon the skin of the 
whole body, possess in addition an unusual 
supply of certain minute auxiliary bodies, 
called “tactile corpuscles,” but because the 
arrangement of the thumb and fingers, and 
the motions of the wrist, elbow, and arm give 
the hand a power of accommodating itself 
spontaneously to surfaces, which no other part 
of the body possesses. Moreover, when we 
speak of the hand as the organ of touch, we 
do not refer merely to sensitiveness of the skin 
of the fingers, but also to that consciousness of 
pressure upon them in different directions, by 
means of wich we largely judge of form. 
When a blind man, for example, plays a mu- 
sical instrument, he is guided in placing his 
fingers, not merely by the impression made 
upon the skin of them, but also by impressions 
conveyed through the skin to those little bun- 
dies of flesh, called muscles, which move the 
fingers. Were it possible to deprive the hands 
of their skin without inflicting pain, we should 
retain the muscular touch, and with it the 
power of playing. 

In many respects the organ of touch, as em- 
bodied in the hand, is the most wonderful of 
the senses. The organs of the other senses are 
passive; the organ of touch alone is active. 
The eye, the ear, and the nostril stand simply 
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open ; light, sound, and fragrance enter, ang | 
we are compelled to see, to hear, and to smell: 
but the hand selects what it shall touch, and 
touches what it pleases. It puts away from}, 
the things which it hates, and beckons toward 
it the things which it desires ; unlike the ep, 
which must often gaze transfixed at horrible 
sights from which it can not turn ; and the 
which can not escape from the torture of diy. 
cordant sounds ; and the nostril, which caning 
protect itself from hateful odors. 

Moreover, the hand cares not only for iy 
own wants, but, when the other organs of th 
senses are rendered useless, takes their dutigy 
upon it. The hand of the blind man 2084 
with him as an eye through the streets, an 
safely threads for him all the devious way; it 
looks for him at the faces of his friends, ani 
tells him whose kindly features are gazing m 
him; it peruses books for him, and quicken 
the long hours by its silent readings, 

It ministers as willingly to the deaf; and 
when the tongue is dumb and the ear stoppei, 
‘its fingers speak eloquently to the eye, and 
enable it to discharge the unwonted office of a 
listener. 

The organs of all the other senses, als, 
even in their greatest perfection are beholden 
to the hand for the enchantment and the exalt. 
ation of their powers. It constructs for the 
eye a copy of itself, and thus gives it a tele. 
scope with which to range among the stats; 
and by another copy on a slightly different 
plan, furnishes it with a microscope, and intro 
duces it into a new world of wonders. It'em- 
structs for the ear the instruments by which it 
is educated, and sounds them in its hearing 
till its powers are trained to the full. It plucks 
for the nostril the flower which it longs to 
smell, and distills for it the fragrance which it 
covets. As for the tongue, if it had not the 
hand to serve it, it might abdicate its throne 
as the Lord of Taste. In short, the organ of 
touch is the minister of its sister senses, and, 
without any play of words, is the hand:raid of 
them all. 

And if the hand thus munificently serves 
the body, not less amply does it give expres 
sion to the genius and the wit, the courage and 
the affection, the will and the power of man. 
Put a sword into it, and it will fight for him; 
put a plow into it, and it will till for him; 
pat a harp into it, and it will play for him; 
put a pencil into it, and it will paint for him; 
put a pen into it, and it will speak for him, 
plead for him, pray for him. What will it not 
do? What has it not done? A steam-engine 
is but a larger hand, made to extend its powers 
by the little hand of man! An electric tele- 
graph is but a long pen for that little hand 
write with! All our huge cannons and other 
weapons of war, with which we so effectually 
slay our brethren, are only Cain’s hand made. 
bigger, and stronger, and bloodier! Wh 
moreover, is a ship, a railway, a lighthouse,’ 
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or & palace—what, indeed, is a whole city, a 
whole continent of cities, all the cities of the 
globe, nay, the very globe itself, in so far as 
man has changed it, but the work of that giant 
hand with which the human raee, acting as 
one mighty man, has executed its will ? 

When I think of all that man and woman’s 
hand has wrought, from the day when Eve put 
forth her erring hand to pluek the fruit of the for- 
pidden tree, to that dark hour when the pierced 
hands of the Saviour of the world were nailed | 
to the predicted tree of shame, and of all that 
human hands have done of good and evil since, 
[lift up my hand and gaze upon it with won- 
der aud awe. What an instrument for good it 
is! What an instrument for evil ! and all the 
day long it never is idle. There is no imple- 
ment which it can not wield, and it should 
never in working hours be without one. We 
unwisely restrict the term handieraftsman, or 
hand-worker, to the more laborious callings ; 
but it belongs to all honest, earnest men and 
women, and is a title which each should covet. 
For the queen’s hand there is the scepter, and 
for the soldier’s hand the sword ; for the car- 
periter’s hand the saw, and for the smith’s 
hand the hammer ; for the farmer’s hand the 
plow; for the miner’s hand the spade ; for the 
sailor’s hand the oar; for the painter’s hand 
the brush ; for the seulptor’s hand the chisel ; 
for the poet’s hand the pen ; and for the wom- 
an’s hand the needle. If none of these or the 
like will fit us, the felon’s chain should be 
round our wrist, and our hand on the prisoner’s 
crank. But for each willing man and woman 
there is a tool they may learn to handle ; for 


all there is the command, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” 

Such are the five entrance-ways of knowl- 
edge, which old John Bunyan quaintly styles 
Eye-gate, Ear-gate, Nose-gate, Mouth-gate, 
and Feel-gate. Their empire is boundless to 
the amplest extent that a domain not absolutely 
infinite can be ; and though no future awaited 
us beyond the grave, and death insured us a 
painless passage into annihilation, we should 
shudder at the approach of him who came to 
bar forever the gates of knowledge, and doom 
us to eternal darkness and eternal! silence. 
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GIVING AWAY A CHILD. 


PARENTAL LOVE U8. REASON. 


On board one of the lake steamers, bound 
for the far West, was an Irish family—hus- 
band, wife, and three children. They were 
evidently in very destitute circumstances ; 
but the exceeding beauty of the children, two 
girls and a boy, was the admiration of their 
fellow-passengers. A lady, who had no chil- 
dren of her own, was desirous of adepting one 
of the little travelers, and made application 
to the father, through a friend, who gives the 
following touching, and, as we suppose, truth- 
ful account of the negotiations : 

I proceeded, he says, immediately upon my 
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delicate diplomacy. Finding my friend on 
deck, I thus opened the affair : 

“You are very poor.” 

His answer was very characteristic. 

* Poor, sir !’’ said he, “‘ ay, if there’s a poorer 
man than me troublin’ the world, God pity 
both of uz, for we'd be about aquail.” 

“Then, how do you manage to support your 
children ?” 

, ‘Is it supporting them, sir? Why, I don’t 
support them any way; they get supported 
some way or other. It'll be time enough for 
me to complain when they do.” 

“Would it be a relief to you to part with 
one of them ?” 

It was too sudden ; he turned sharply round. 

“ A what, sir?” he cried; “a relief to part 
from my child? Would it be a relief to have 
the hands chopped from the body, or the heart 
torn out of my breast? A relief, indeed! 
God be good to us, what do you mane ?” 

“ You don’t understand me,” I replied. ‘If, 
now, it were in one’s power to provide com- 
fortably for one of your children, would you 
stand in the way of its interests?” 

‘No, sir,’’ said he ; “ the heavens knows that 
I would willingly cut the sunshine away from 
myself, that they might get all the warm of it ; 
but tell us what you’re drawing at.” 

I then told him that a lady had taken a 
fancy to one of his ehildren, and if he would 
consent to it, it should be educated, and finally 
settled comfortably in life. 

This threw him into a fit of gratulation. 
He scratched his head, and looked the very 
picture of bewilderment. The struggle be- 
tween a father’s love and a child’s interest 
was evident and touching. At length he 
said : 

“Oh, murther, wouldn’t it be a great thing 
for the baby ?- But I must go and talk with 
Mary—that’s the mother of them; an’ it 
wouldn’t be right to be givin’ away her chil- 
dren afore her face, and she to know nothing 
at all about it.” 

“ Away with you, then,” said I, “and bring 
me an answer back as soon as possible.” 

In about half an hour he returned, leading 
two of his children. His eyes were red and 
swollen, and his face pale with excitement 
and agitation. 

“ Well,” I inquired, “ what success ?”’ 

“ Bedad, it was a hard struggle, sir,” said he. 
‘“ But I’ve been talking to Mary, and she says, 
as it’s for the child’s good, maybe the heavens 
above will give us strength to bear it.”’ 

“Very well; and which of them is it to 
be ? 

“ Faix, and I don’t know, sir ;” and he ran 
his hands dubiously over both. 

‘¢ Here’s little Norah—she’s the oldest, and 
won't need her mother so much; but then— 
oh, tear an’ aigers, it’s myself that can’t tell 
which I’d rather part with least ; so take the 
first one that comes, wid a blessing. There, 





sir,” and he handed over little Norah ; turning 
back, he snatched her up in his arms and gave 
her one long, hearty father’s kiss, saying 
through his tears: 

* May God be good to him that’s good to 
you, and them that offers you hurt or harm, 
may their souls never see St. Peter.” 

Then taking his other child by the hand he 
walked away, leaving Norah with me. 

I took her down to the cabin, and we thought 
the matter settled. It must be confessed, to 
my indignation, however, in about an hour’s 
time I saw my friend Pat at the window. As 
soon as he caught my eye he began making 
signs for me to come out. I did so, and found 
that he had the other child in his arms. 

‘* What’s the matter now ?” I asked. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “I ask your pardon for 
troubling you about so foolish a thing as a 
child or two, but were thinkin’t that maybe 
it'd make no differ—you see, sir, I’ve been 
talkin’ to Mary, an’ she says she can’t part 
with Norah, because the crature has a look ov 
me; but here’s little Biddy, she’s purtyer far, 
an’ av you please, sir, will you swap ?”’ 

** Certainly ; whenever you like,’’ said I. 

So he snatched up little Norah, as though 
it was some recovered treasure, and darted 
away with her, leaving Biddy, who remained 
all night; but lo! the moment we-entered the 
cabin in the morning, there was Pat making 
his mysterious signs again af the window, and 
this time he had the youngest, a baby, in his 
arms. 

“ What’s wrong, now ?”’ I inquired. 

“* Be the hokey fly, sur, an’ it’s meself that’s 
almost ashamed to tell ye. Ye see, I’ve been 
talkin’ to Mary, and she didn’t like to part with 
Norah, beeause she has a look of me, an’ be me 
soul, I can’t part with Biddy, because she’s the 
model of her mother; but there’s little Pau- 
deen, sir. There’s a lump of Christian for 
you, two years old, and not a day more; he’ll 
never be any trouble to any one; for av he 
takes after his mother he’ll have the brightest 
eye, an av he takes after his father he’ll have 
a fine broad pair of shoulders to push his way 
~— the world. Will you swap again, 
sir 

‘“‘ With all my heart,” said 1; “‘it is all the 
same to me ;”’ and so little Paudeen was left 
with me. 

“ Ha, ha,” said I to myself, as I looked into 
his big laughing eyes, “so the affair is settled 
at last.” 

But it wasn’t; for ten minutes had scarcely 
elapsed, when Pat rushed into the cabin, with- 
out sign or ceremony, snatched up the baby 
and said : 

“ It’s no use; I’ve been talking to Mary, an’ 
we can’t do it. Look at him, sir; he the 
youngest an’ the best of the batch. You 
wouldn’t keep him from us. You see, sir, 
Norah has a look of me, an’ Biddy has a look 
of Mary ; but, be me soul, little Paudeen has 
the mother’s eye, an’ my nose, an’ a little of 
both of uz all over. No, sir; we can bear 
hard fortune, starvation, and misery, but we 
can’t bear to part with our children, unless it 
be the will of Heaven to take them from us.” 
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FEMALE HEROISM. 


Mrs. Buss, editor of the Western Olive 
Branch, an excellent temperance paper pub- 
lished at Indianapolis, Ind., writing to her 
paper from North Vernon, sketches the heroic 
conduct of a widowed mother, as set forth in 
the following interesting narrative : 


“ We spent part of the day with Mrs. 
s , who has demonstrated woman’s ability 
to conquer a success by fair means. She is a 
widow with six children, the youngest an in- 
fant at the time of her husband’s death. He 
was a physician. He left a few bills to be 
collected, a fine library and stock of medicines, 
a horse and saddle, a watch, and a few other 
items that could be turned into money or 
traded off. With heroic devotion Mrs. 8. de- 
termined to obtain a good home and keep her 
her children together; about the first move 
was to obtain a second cow and move to a 
cheaper rent. She supplied her neighbors 
with milk, sold a little butter, made something 
from chickens and eggs, took in a little work. 
Her oldest boy was put to a trade, the younger 
ones could each do a little or earn a little to 
help their mother. 

“ Everything available that could be turned 
on a trade or sold for cash was carefully 
hoarded to pay for an acre of land and build- 
ing materials. We think it isa little over 
two years. Now she has a house, a well- 
finished, handsome, two-story honse, built and 
paid for, also a wood-shed and barn. Much 
of the work has been done by her own hands, 
with her children to help; she wheeled stone 
and laid up the foundation of the outbuildings ; 
they shoveled off the top soil of the yard, 
which was a hard clay, and wheeled on rich 
mud from an old barn-yard. They laid a 
ditch over thirty feet long, and filled up over 
and baek of it from two to three feet deep 
with dirt and rocks for a side-walk in front of 
the house. The little boys brought from the 
woods shade-trees and berry bushes for the 
street and garden. They have built lattice- 
work for grapevines and trellises for berries, 
laid brick walks and shaped flower-beds ; in a 
word, this mother and her six children, with 
their united industry and their self-denying 
economies, have accomplished more in two 
years than the most of men, with all their 
vaunted superiority, could have done in ten 
years. 

Everything is neat, tasteful, finished. 
She said: ‘There are so many children ruined 
on account of untidy, slovenly homes. God 
helping me, my children shall never be 
ashamed of their home. It shall be attract- 
ive and pleasant. They all have a personal 
interest in it, because it is theirs. They are 
proud of it. Together we will beautify it, 
then in the years that are to come there will 
be one place on earth that they will remem- 
ber with more pleasure than all others put to- 
gether. No grog-shop or saloon shall afford 
pleasanter company for my boys than their 

me 

“ Reader, the secret of all this is, that 
mother loves her big boys, and manifests it 
too, just as tenderly as she loves her baby. 
There is no fretting, nor pouting. nor scold- 
ing, nor fault-finding; no gossiping nor tale- 
bearing; no smoking, snuffing, nor chewing ; 
no false pride; no intemperance in eating or 
drinking; but hope, courage, mutual depend- 
ence, love, industry, and perseverance.” 
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CHAMPION WASHING MACHINE. 


Tue above-named machine, cuts of which 
are given herewith. is the invention of Charles 
E. Toop, of New York city. It was patented 
about a year ago through this office. It con- 
sists of a box, or oblong tub, with sloping 
sides, furnished with a partition (16) to sepa- 
rate the machinery from the tub proper. At 
the left of this partition is a rack, corrugated, 
as seen in the cut, and sliding on ways which 
raise it a short disiance from the bottom of 
the tub. The clothes are placed upon this 
rack, and a very rapid reciproeating motion 
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imparted to it by means of the cranks on the 
shaft (6). This motion throws the clothes 
against an inclined corrugated wash-board 
placed at the left end of the machine, and ez- 
tending some distance over the rack. When 
the mass of clothes is thrown against this 
wash-board, they are gradually turned over, 
thus bringing all parts successively under the 
influence of the board, and insuring a perfect 
cleansing of the clothes. 

Further information in regard to the ms 
chine, and the sale of rights under the patent, 
may be obtained by addressing Mr. E. J. 
McGean, No. 19 William Street, New York. 





4 PHILOSOPHIC “CONTRABAND.” 


A corresPponpent of the Cincinnati Gazette, 
writing from the Cumberland River, gives the 
following humorous account of a colloqay with 
a philosophic darkey: 

I noticed upon the hurricane deck to-day an 
elderly darkey with a very philosophical and 
retrospective cast of countenance, squatted 
upon his bundle, apparently plunged into a 
state of profound meditation. Finding upon 





inquiry that he belonged to the Ninth Lilinois; 
one of the most gallantly behaved and heavy 
losing regiments at the Fort Donelson battle, 
and part of which was aboard, | began to im 
terrogate him upon the subject. His philoso» 
phy was so much in the Falstaffian vein, that 
I will give his views in his own words as neaf 
as my memory serves me. 

‘Were you in the fight ?” 

“Had a little taste of it, sa.” 

“ Stood your ground, did you ?” 
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“No, sa, I runs.”’ 
“Run at the first fire, did you ?” 
“Yes, sa, and would hab run soona, had I 
| known it war coming.” 
“Why, that wasn’t very creditable to your 
| gourage.” ; 
“ Dat isn’t in my line, sa—cookin’s my per- 
- feshun.” 
«Well, but have you no regard for your 
| reputation 344 
“Reputation’s nuffin to me by the side ob 
life.” 
«Do you consider your life worth more than 
| other people’s ?”” 
| J’s worth more to me, sa.” 
“Then you must value it very highly ?” 
“Yes, sa, I does—more dan all dis world— 
more dan a million ob dollars, sa ; for wat 
would dat be wuth to a man wid the bref out 
ob him? Self preserbashun am de fust law 
wid me.” 
“But why should you act upon a different 
rule from other men ?”’ 
“Because different men set different values 
upon dar lives—mine is not in de market.” 
“Bat, if you loose it, you would have the 
| satisfaction of knowing that you died for your 
| country.” 

“What satisfaction would that be to me 
when the power ob feelin’ was gone ?” 

“Then patriotism and honor are nothing to 
you?” 

“Nuffin whatever, sa—I regard dem as 
| among de vanities.” 

“If our soldiers were like you, traitors 
| might have broken up the Government without 
| resistance.” 

| “Yes, sa, dar wou’d hab been no help for it. 
I wouldn’t put my life in the scale ’ginst any 
Gobernment dat eber existed, for no Gobern- 
ment could replace de loss to me.” 

“Do you think any of your company would 
have missed you if you had been killed ?” 

“May be not, sa—a dead white man ain’t 
much to dese sogers, let alone a dead nigger— 
but I’d missed myself, and dat was de pint wid 
me.” ; 

It is safe to say that the dusky corpse of that 
African will never darken the field of car- 
nage, 

+a oe 

How a PustisHer was Not Taken 1n.—Mr. 
Fields, the Boston publisher, has a wonderful 
memory ; and his knowledge of English liter- 
ature is so valuable, that when a friend 
Wishes to know where a particular passage 
may be found, he steers at once for the corner, 
and consults the man who is likely to give him 
the desired information. A pompous would-be 
wit, not long ago, thinking to puzzle him and 
make sport for a company at dinner, informed 
them, prior to Mr. F.’s arrival, that he had 
himself that morning written some poetry, and 
he intended to submit it to Mr. F. as Southey’s, 
and inquire in which of his poems the lines 





occurred. At the proper moment, therefore, 
after the guests were seated, he began: 
“Friend Fields, I have been much exercised of 
late, trying to find out in Southey’s poems his 
well-known lines, running thus’’—(repeating 
the lines he had composed)—“ can you tell us 
about what time he wrote them?” ‘I do not 
remember to have met with them before,”’ 
replied Mr. F., “and there were only two 
periods in Southey’s life when such lines could 
possibly have been written by him.” ‘When 


“were these ?” gleefully asked the witty ques- 


tioner. ‘‘ Somewhere,” said Mr. F., ‘“ about 
that early period of his existence when he was 
having the measles and cutting his first teeth ; 
or near the close of his life, when his brain 
had softened and he had fallen into idiocy. 
The versification belongs to the measles period, 
but the expression clearly betrays the idiotic 
one.” The funny questioner smiled faintly, 
but the company roared. 
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CURE FOR STAMMERING, 


Some years ago a famous professor came to 
a town where I was then residing, and an- 
nounced that he could ‘cure the worse cases 
of stuttering in ten minutes, without a surgi- 
cal operation.” A friend of mine, who was an 
inveterate case, I advised to call upon the 
wonderful magician. He called, was con- 
vineed by the testimonials exhibited, struck up 
a bargain, and paid the fifty dollars, and soon 
called at my office, talking as straight as a 
railroad track. 

I was greatly astonished, and asked my 
friend by what miracle he had been so strangely 
and suddenly relieved of his life-long trouble. 
He most provokingly informed me that he had 
made a solemn pledge not to reveal the process 
of cure. 

I knew two other bad cases—ladies—and 
calling upon them reported what had come to 
pass. 

They were soon at the professor’s rooms, 
came away greatly elated, raised the hundred 
dollars, went the next day, paid the cash, and 
in half an hour were ready, had the question 
been popped, to say “ Yes !”” without a single 
jerk. 

I was soon made acquainted with several 
other cures quite as remarkable, and resolved 
to put on my sharpest wits and wait upon the 
magician himself. 

He seemed an honest, earnest man, and in 
two days I had made up my mind to pay a 
large fee and learn the strange art, with the 
privilege of using it to cure whomsoever I 
would. 

Those who had been cured by the professor 
were solemnly bound not to reveal the secret 
to any one; but my contract gave me the privi- 
lege of using the knowledge as I pleased. 

And I now propose to give the readers of 
my Journat a simple art which has enabled 





me to make very happy many unhappy stam- 
merers. In my own hands it has often failed 
to effect the desired result, but in three fourths 
of the cases which I have treated, the cure has 
been complete, 

The secret is simply this: The stammerer 
is made to mark the time in his speech, just 
as it is ordinarily done in singing. He is at 
first to beat on every syllable. It is best at 
the first lesson to read some simple composi- 
tion, like one of David’s Psalms, striking the 
finger on the knee at every word, and then 
read in a newspaper, beating each syllable. 
Soon you need beat only on every word. 

You can beat time by striking the finger on 
the knee, by simply hitting the thumb against 
the fore-finger, or moving the large toe in the 
boot. 

I doubt if the worse case of stuttering could 
continue long, provided the sufferer would read 
an hour or two every day, with thorough prac- 
tice of this simple art, observing the same in 
his conversation. 

As thousands have paid fifty and a hundred 
dollars for this secret, I take great pleasure in 
imparting it to the generous patrons of my 
Journal. 

The above is written in response to a request 
by a “ Sister of Charity’ of this eity —Lewis’ 
Journal of Physical Culture. 
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HOW PUSS DARWIN SAVED HER 
PATHER. 


Wuen Puss Darwin was three years old, 
she had a very happy home. Her name 
wasn’t Puss, but her father and mother ealled 
her so because she was a pet. She lived ina 
beautiful country house. A room was given 
her to sleep in, and another to play in. I 
wish you could have seen her play-room. It 
had a baby mansion and half a dozen dolls, 
that were supposed to keep house in it. The 
dolls had no right tocomplain of want of com- 
forts ; for the bed-rooms were furnished with 
couches, bureaus, looking-glasses, drawers, 
and everything to make them convenient. 
The parlor was perfectly elegant. It had lace 
curtains, satin-covered furniture, beoks, and 
all kinds of pretty ornaments, and the kitchen 
was well supplied with cooking utensils, 
crockery, ete. If the dolls were not satisfied, 
I can only say they ought to have been, and 
that they were very unreasonable. 

Besides all this, Puss had a pony, a garden, 
and almost everything that a little girl could 
wish for, This was when she was three years 
old. When she was six years old a great 
change had come. The beautiful country 
house had been sold, and she lived with her 
parents in two small, scantily-furnished rooms 
in New York city. Her mother was broken- 
hearted, and her father’s face, which three 
years before was very handsome, had become 
covered with red blotches. The pony had 
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been sold, the dolls had given up housekeep- 
ing, and none of the family knew what had 
become of their house. 

Little Puss wore ragged clothes, and had no 
shoes. Sometimes she had not nearly enough 
to eat. She used to help her mother as she 
could, and she used to do something for her 
father. I’m almost ashamed to say what it 
was—try and think I’m whispering. She used 
to take a rum-bottle to get it filled at the 
tavern for him. Her father had become a 
rum-drinker, and that was the reason why the 
house and the pony had been sold. Rum had 
made the garden to disappear, forced the dolls 
to give up housekeeping, and painted the red 
spots on her father’s face. 

Puss often cried about it, and every night 
and morning she told the Lord Jesus all her 
troubles, and asked him to take them away. 
One cold winter’s morning her father said to 
her: “Puss, take this bottle and this fifty 
cents and go to the tavern; tell them to fill it 
with the best whisky.” 

She took the bottle and money, and stood 
looking up into his face for a moment, then 
burst into tears. 

“What is the matter with my little girl ?” 
asked he. 

“Dear father, I don’t know but it’s naughty 
for me to ask you, but I have no shoes, my 
little feet are so cold, will you go without the 
whisky and let your Pussy buy some shoes ?” 

He trembled very much; he looked at her 
a moment, then snatched her up, pressed her 
to his heart, covered her with tears, and said: 
** My darling child, you shall have the money. 
I will never send you to the tavern again. I 
will never drink whisky any more.” Love for 
his child had overcome him. 

Mr. Darwin kept his word. In two years 
Puss lived again in a beautiful house. She 
had another pony and a garden, the dolls had 
recommenced housekeeping, the red spots had 
disappeared from her father’s face, her mother 
was no longer broken-hearted, but they were 
all happy together. FaLxner. 
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Unper Fire.—A French soldier, who smelt 


gunpowder first at Solferino, thus describes 


his sensations : 

“ How each shot electrifies you! It is like 
a whip on a racer’s legs. The balls whistle 
past you, turn up the earth around, kill one, 
wound another, and you hardly notice them. 
You grow intoxicated, the smell of gunpowder 
mounts to your brain. The eye becomes blood- 
shot, and the look is fixed upon the enemy. 
There is something of all the passions in that 
terrible passion excited in a soldier by the sight 
of blood and the tumuit of battle. 

“Everybody who has tried it, testifies to 
the peculiar intoxication that is produced by 
being in a battle. There is an infatuating 
influence about the smell of gunpowder, the 
shrill whistle of a bullet, and the sight of 
human blood, that instantly transforms men 
from cowards to heroes—from women some- 
times to monsters. No one can tell of the na- 
ture or mystery of that influence but those 
who have been in the fray themselves.” 
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TWENTY YEARS OLD! 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


Ox, it is not often I dare to think 

Of the one bright spot in my buried Past; 
My coward spirit will shiver and shrink 

From the terrible shadows by memory cast. 
Twenty years old to-day! Ah, well! 

Seven have wrapped me in silence about, 
Since this fatal canker upon me fell, 

And the music of my life went out! 


Seven long years! and never a sound 
To startle the stillness out of my life! 
Velvetly muffled its wheels go round, 
Noiseless forever, in joy or strife. 
Once I fancied my mother's voice 
Floated across the death-still blank, 
And my heart was astir, but it died away, 
Poor heart! how it fluttered and wounded sank! 


Sometimes my litile sister comes, 
With a pitying look in her soft, blue eyes, 
Marmuring words that I can not hear— 
How it stirs the olden memories ! 
She wonders to see the tears that fall, 
Like summer showers, upon her brow ; 
*Tis so hard to think of what has been, 
When life is so different with me now! 


God of the smitten! I struggle in vain— 
The path is too strait for my feet to tread: 
It hurts like death to say, “ Never again !” 
When the human is stubborn of spirit and head. 
Dear Christ! let the blessing of patience come down, 
To minister unto this passionate pain ; 
Let it shine on my brow like a martyr’s crown— 
Oh! give me the sunshine after the rain ! 
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LITTLE SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 
Lrrriz Shoes and Stockings ! 
What a tale ye speak, 
Of the swollen eyelid 
And the tear-wet cheek ! 
Of the nightly vigil 
And the daily prayer, 
Of the buried darling, 
Present every where. 


Brightly-plaided Stockings 
Of the finest wool ; 
Rounded feet and dainty, 
Each a stocking full : 
Tiny shoes of crimson, 
Shoes, that nevermore 
Will awaken echoes 
From the toy-strewn floor. 


Not the wealth of Indies 
Could your worth eclipse, 
Priceless little treasures, 
Prest to whitened lips ; 
As the mother muses, 
From the world apart, 
Leaning on the arrow 
That has pierced her heart. 


Head of flaxen ringlets, 
Eyes of heaven’s blue, 


Little Shoes and Stockings, 
These the dreams ye weave. 


Weave her yet another 
Of the world of bliss, 
Let the stricken mother 
Turn away from this; 
Bid her dream, believing 
Little feet await, 
Watching for her passing 
Through the pearly gate. 
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INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT 





Iy the July number of the Parzyotog,. 
caL Journat we shall commence the pub. 
lication of the “ Harmony of Phrenology 
and the Bible.” The plan of treating this 
subject is to give the name and definition of 
each organ ; to state its normal action, and 
also the results of its excess and deficiency, 
In addition to this, we give quotations from 
p the Bible, with chapter and verse, showing 
that each faculty and passion is recognized, 
its proper use sanctioned, and its excess or 
perversion forbidden. It is interesting, in. 
deed almost wonderful, to see how perti. 
nently and fully the Scriptures describe 
every mental emotion ; and the trouble we 
had in the preparation of it was, that the 
passages appropriate to each organ were so 
numerous that we hardly knew which to 
use and which to decline; and we wer 
forcibly impressed with the fact that human 
nature and Divine revelation had the same 
Author, and that Phrenology being only a 
just reflection of the natural powers of the 
human mind and disposition, it must neces- 
sarily harmonize with the Bible, which 
portrays human talent and weakness, good- 
ness and depravity, to the very life. The 
numbers which shall contain the “ Har- 
mony of Phrenology and the Bible,”’ will 
be worth to any student of man and the 
Bible more than the price of a year’s sub- 
scription. We hope, therefore, to have, on 
account of this new feature, many new sub- 
scribers beginning with the July number, 
Every clergyman and every teacher in the 
land should subscribe for the new volume 
beginning in July. 





Go Correspondents. 


8. H.--1. A there any difference between the 
soul and the min 
Ans. The meen strictly speaking, is intellect alone. 
The soul is intellect combined with the feelings and sen- 
timents. Reason is mind but notemotion. Itis, however, 
a faculty of the soul. Conscience is not mind, but emo 
ee 
eneoua conventions se tongs By. by oot 
religious denominations, harmonize with 
as tanght by Phrenology ? 
Ans, Accepting conversion as a fact, we answer yes snd 
no. Both answers are, in part, correct, but neither covers 








instantly a saint? We think no man teaches that it is. Is 
it, then, a change of parpose—a desire and determination 
hereafter to live a different life, joined to a yielding of the, 
will to be guided by a new rule of action? If this is com 
version, why may it not be sudden? We fall in love 
suddenly, we suddenly become awakened to new hopes 
and fears. Why not, then, in respect to the action of our 
religious faculties ? Some natures are very emotional and 
intuitional, and the resolves, reformations, as well a8 
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the whole ground. What is conversion? Is it becoming 










yieldings to temptation, are overt, impulsive, hearty, and 
zealous, So much for the yes side of the question—now 





for the other side. Anether class of persons are prudent 
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and deliberative. They never rush into 

Ss Le evil. Sach persons, under religious influ- 
ences, and under all other, evince moderation, are gradual 
in all their mental changes, and hardly know when they 
Jeave one state of mind or emotion and enter upon 
another. Such men are not conscious of sudden conver- 
sion, and of course will not be likely to believe it possible, 
Some denominations maintain the doctrine of a gradua. 
ebange in purpose and character, and this is eminently 
a true doctrine for one class of minds. Other people 
teach and believe in sudden conversion, and to minds of a 
positive and emotional disposition, this is also true. But 
it takes, in both cases, no little amount of time to establish 
and consolidate a consistent, self-poised, substantial, and 
t religious character, though the original drift 

and purpose may never, from the very first, waver at all. 
& Why does a piece of fat pork suspended so as joneng 
little below the top of a sap-ketile keep the sap 


boiling over ? 
‘Ana. When the boiling sap rises so as to touch the pork, 


a portion of the fatty matter is disengaged and instantly 
spreads over the surface of the boiling liquid. As oil and 
water will net mix, the instant a particle of oil comes in 
contact with a bubble it bursts, and lets the steam which it 
contains escape, and thus the conten's of the boiling kettle 
are kept below the mm. 

The same rule applies to the foaming contents of an 
engine for grinding rags for paper. The dashing and 
plunging of the stock carries air under the water; this 
rises to the surface in foam, when a little oil is poured 
into the vat, and instantly the bubbles burst, the air 
escapes, and the rags sink below the surface of the water 
in the vat and move on. 

J. 83—What work can be had, and at what 
price, which teaches the art of stuffing and preserving the 
skins of birds and other animals? and what is the price of 
the work, by H. C. Wright, entitled “ Marriage and 
Parentage?” 

Ane. “The Taxidermist’s Manual,” price $1 50; itis very 
scarce: the price of “ Marriage and Parentage” is $1 25, 
post paid. 

U. M. M.—Which is the superior sewing-ma- 
chine of the kinds advertised by you, and the price ? 

Ans. Wheeler and Wilson’s, and Grover and Baker's 
stand as high as any; both are excelient machines, and 
the prices of each vary from $40 to $100, according to 
style. If you desire one, and will name the price you wish 
te pay, and send the amount to us, we will select one for 
you and forward it on as good terms as you could secure 
if you were here in person. 


J. V. Miller, Lima, 8. America.—1. Do you de- 
seribe character from the photograph, and if so, what is 
the charge ? 

Ans. Yes, we do describe character by photograph. We 
send you a circular entitled “ Mirror of the Mind,” 
which will inform you in what style to have likenesses 
taken, together with other matters belonging to the sub- 
ject. In that circular you will also find the price for writ- 
ten descriptions by photograph. 

2. Could you name any work on Physiognomy as good 
as, or better, than Lavater’s ? 


Ans. We know of no work on Physiognomy better than 
that of Lavater. The price of his Physiognomy is four 
dollars without the postage—postage in the United States, 
other than on the Pacific coast, fifiy cents. 


— 


R. H.—Can you send me a copy of small 
book entitled “The Watch, its Constitution, its Merits and 
Defects,” by H. F. Pyaget, and what is the price ? 

Ans. Yes; for fifty cents. The other work you mention 
is out of print, and will not probably soon, if ever, be re- 
produced. 
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Tar Warer-Cure Journan for June (now 
ready), contains—Sick-Headache ; Railroad Musings—No. 
10; Salt and ite Offices ; Rambling Reminiscences—No. 10 ; 
Hygienic Medication; How Chronic Diseases are Pro- 
duced; The Praying-Cure; Principles of Hygienic 
Medication ; Publishers’ Celumn ; Literary Notices; Na- 
tional Health Convention; Diptheria; Condiments for 
Domestic Animals ; Tobacco Raising; Pure and Whole- 
some Bread ; Digestion and Fermentation ; Oar Sick and 
Wounded Soldiers; Popular Lectures; To Correspond- 
ents; End of another Volume ; Common Sense ; The Turk- 
ish Bath ; Physicians and Quacks ; Mutiny in the Army ; 
Qualifications of a Nurse ; Evil Speaking ; Intemperance 
and Insanity ; Interesting Announcement ; Scarlet Fever ; 
What the Star-Spangled Banner Signfles ; Special Notices. 





Viterary Hotices. 


Our Frac. A Poem in Four Cantos. By T. H. 

Underwood. New York: Carleton, Publisher. 

A poem of the Time. It is called into existence by an 
earnest, patriotic indignation at the enormities which are 
attendant and indispensable to a society controlled and 
molded by slavery. The scene is laid in Richmond, “ the 
nursing-mother of Tyranny and Treason”—in “a grave- 
yard old and grim,” where 

“ Close on the margin of an ve 

A pace and ghosy capeetoen Sood.” 
He bears the image of madness, and talks wildly there 
above the dead. His paroxysm over, he falls upon the 
ground insensible and apparently lifeless. The sexton 
bears the body to the nearest mansion, where it is laid 
upon a bed preparatory to the last offices. The old man, 
“ garrulously wise in all the lore of graveyards, every 
mood and aspect of the dead,” makes a brief comment 
upon the singular appearance of the corpse, and proceeds 
to relate a story of an attempt to bury a person alive, a 
beautiful, lovely woman. As he tells how she was saved 
by him from her terrible fate, the supposed dead man 
awakes to consciousness, sits upright in bed, his reason 
restored, and after a littie while proceeds to relate his 
story. 
He had lived in St. Louis, and was the son of Colonel 
Varney, by an oetoroon mother. His face the “ hated 
secret told.” One day, “eventful, dreadful day,” brings 
rejoicing and a roll of drums ; a day of which Varney is 
the hero. Our poet does not tell uswhy. His wife arrays 
the servants and ranges them with flags to welcome their 
master. As he comes with a long procession, and de- 
scends from his vehicle at his own door, the people 
applaud him, and he, 
“Then faced the crowd 
Becovscerated ail his. wer nl a 

To Liberty, his country, and his God— 

Ath d lips the kery applaud. 

Entering the house, the lordly negro-owner resumes his 
“plantation manners,” ordering one hither and another 
thither; and then enraged at his wife’s coolness resolves 
to move her. Dropping a bunch of keys into his boot, he 
demands presently of Lucy, the octoroon mistress, to find 
them ; and on her failure drags her to the stable, strips 
and binds her, and whips her to death. Horrified by her 
screams, the wife of the miscreant runs out to the bloody 
scene, and swooning, falls to the ground, when her head 
striking the stone sil!, she is fatally injured. 

The fair-haired son of the murdered octoroon is sold 
South, to a master of the Legree order. “Then came 
the crushing days of crime and cruelty.” 

“The end was madness and a double crime.” 


His master one day remonstrates with him for “ preach- 
ing abelition heresies and staff.” We quote two stanzas: 
“ Accursed be Canaan! on him rests the rod! 
His sons and daughters to the latest breath, 
This condemnation, thus announced by God, 
Is bond unconditional as death. 
Christ ratified it. and with lip and pen 
The Christian Churches have replied, ‘Amen !’ 


“T boldly answered : ‘’Tis a shameless fraud 
the common sense of ali the world ! 
A hemy—a crime against our a 
Which Christian nations of the earth have hurled 
Back in your teeth—the ment of knaves, 
Who have their interest in ing slaves.’” 

The master promises freedom for himself and wife. After 
a day of felicity at the thought, he repairs to his cottage 
to find murderous hands lashing her to death with steel- 
thonged whips. Late at night he digs her grave, and 
lays her there; then returning to his hut, seizing a knife, 
hurries off to slay first the overseer, and then his treach- 
erous master. The woman of whom the sexton had 
spoken, had been by them then consigned alive to the 
tomb. 

And new the dream of his madness came to be realized. 
A mob, clamorous for blood have.tracked him out, and 
entering the house drag him forth, bind bim to a liberty 
pole on which “ our flag” floats proudly to the breeze. The 
preparations are soon completed, torches are applied, and 
the victim is soon destroyed. The flames aecend the pole 
and seize upon the national ensign, which grows red, then 
black, emblematic of a nation’s thrall, and “ falls to ashes 
on the mob below.” The frontispiece is a picture of this 
murderous affair. 











Mr. Underweod has succeeded in forcibly depicting in 
strong colors the operations of the great American crime ; 
this poem will be widely read, and the influence can not 
fail to be beneficial. Highly-wrought as are the delinea- 
tions of atrocities, we have but too much evidence that 
they are only common occurrences in that lend of the 
whip and chain, where power, long masked, has at last 
addressed itself to the effort of sundering the Nation. 


Mapame Demonrest, of our city, has sent us 
her “ Quarterly Mirror of Fashion” for the summer of 1862. 
It is very handsomely and extensively illustrated, and ap- 
pears to be just what the ladies require to dress themselves 
and children according to the approved modes. The 
number before us also contains patterns of various articles, 
which must make the work just the thing. Price 25 eis. 
a number, or $1 a year. 


Business Hotices. 


TO PRIENDS AND CO-WOREERS. 


Iw Jory and in Janvazy we begin new Volumes of 
this JournnaL. Those whose subscriptions close with this 
number, can now forward, with their request for re- 
newal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers. 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevating truths, and trast to our co-working friends in 
every neighborhood to find the readers. Now is the time 
to begin the good work. 


0 om 


PosTaGE on THE JouRNALS.—On the PurENo- 
LoeicaL or Warer-Cure Jovrnats, any distance in the 
United States, California, Oregon, and Washington Terri- 
tory included, the postage is six cents a year, if paid in 
advance for the year, at the office where received, not in 
New York, or one cent a number, which is twelve ceot#a 
year, if paid on receipt of each number. To Canada and 
other British North American provinces, the postage is 
the same—six cents a year, payable in New York instead 
of at the office where received. Subscribers in the Prov- 
inces will therefore’send six cents in addition to their 
subscription, to pay postage to the lines. 

Be Carervuu.—If those ordering the Journat 
would write all names of persons, post-offices, ete., cor- 
rectly and plainly, we should receive less scolding about 
other people's errors. We are not infallible, but most of 
the errors about which agents complain are no¢ attribut- 
able to any one in the Journat office. People who forget 
to date their letters at any place, or to sign their names, or 
to give the name or address for copies ordered, will please 
take things calmly and not charge us with their sins of 
omission, ete. 


We send specimens gratuitously with pleasure 
but our friends must not be disappointed if they do not re- 
ceive the particular number desired. We do not make 
any numbers to serve us as specimens, but intend that any 
month’s issue shall be a fair index of the year, and conse- 
quently use for distribution those of which we have a sur- 
plus after supplying subscribers. 

Votuntary AGrents.—Any and every sub- 
scriber or reader is requested to act in behalf of the Jour- 
NAL, by forming clubs or otherwise. Now és the time for 
its friends to man‘fest their interest in the Jovenat and the 
cause it advocates, either by obtaining new subscribers, or 
inducing others to act in its behalf. If any lose or wear 
out numbers in showing the Jovunat—that’s the best way 
to get subscribers—we will duplicate them in order to make 
their files complete for binding 

CLUBBING wiTH THE MaGazings, etc.—We 
will send the Jovrnat for 1862 and a yearly copy of either 
The Atlantic, Harper's, Godey’s, or any other $3 maga- 
zine, for $3 50. The Jovgenat and either The H rticultu- 
rist, Hovey’s Magazine, Arthur's Magaeine, or any other 
$2 magazine, for $2 50. Oanada subscribers must add 
the American postage. 

t# Our terms are, Payment in ApvVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 


We will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 
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Improvements made in the machinery for 


manoufscturing Gold Pens, and secared to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, pave enabled bim to overeome the many 
imperfee ions hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The 
writing public should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months ts done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel ; taerefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, while the Steel Pen is ever ng by corrosioa and 
wear ; therefore, uniformity of writing is obtained 
only by the use o the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen mast be often condemned and a new one select- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
eaving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity. so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
injured, as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 
Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, aceording to aze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line tnronghout the country. 
Wholessle and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where ali orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, wil! re- 
ceive promot attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morrow, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most exteosive manu‘actarers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use ad a] 
and can assure our readers of their excellence.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

“ We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and bave always found them the best ia- 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 
N. Y¥. Evening Post. 


Tsers, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Sireet. By this method the teeth, gums 
rgpf, and ruge of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 

play a perfect prototype of the natural organs, restoring 
the TRUE EXPRESSION Of the mouth and original contour 
of the face. 

It ia the height of art to conceal art This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet may be obtamned by addressing 
Dr. J. Auten & Seon, 23 Bond Street, New York. 


Mae. Demorest’s Mirror of Fashions 
is unquestionably and emphatically the t and best 
Fashion Magazine in the world, Published quarterly at 
No. 473 Broadway, and sold everywhere at 25 cents. 
Mailed free on receipt of the price. Yea ly, $1, with the 
privilege of selecting 50 cents worth of p'aia Patterns, ex- 
tra, as a premi 8 ber now ready. 














FOWLER & WELLS'S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN 


After a little unexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
noucce to our readers that we are ready to furnish what 
we believe to be 

THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 

These pens have been manufactured expressly for us by 
Jostam Mason, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and no pains have been io 
tneir constraction. The nibs are ground so smooth as to 
write as readily as a quill, while by a patent attachment 
to the back the pen can be e hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit all demands, we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named as follows: 

THE BEPORTING PEN, 
Suitable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very fine, neat band ; 

THE WRITING PEN, 

For ordinary writing, such as business correspondence 
bookkeeping, schools, public offices, and the like ; 

THE ENGROSSING PEN, 
For writing in which heavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line can be made, from an ordinary 
coarse line to one an eighth of an inch wide, without 
ehanging the adjustment. 

These Pens are put up in patent boxes, containing half 
agroeseach. Persons ordering a box ean have all of one 
kind, or two dozens of each kind, in the box, as they 


P' 
PRICE, 7% CENTS A BOX. 
A liberal discount to Agents aud Stationers, 
FOWLER AND W 
308 Broadway, New York 


Tue Raocgs or Men, witn Por- 
TRAITS.—Origin of Races, New Th of Population, 
given in THE ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. Sent by Mail for $8 00. 





ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Texus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 





Just Pustisusp—A New Na- 
TIONAL POEM, in Four Cantos, entided “OUR 
FLAG,” by T. H. Underwood. This Poem is an an- 
swer to the arguments of the South in favor of Slavery. 
It is a remarkable production, emanating from a man 
born on the “ sacred soil,” who is familiar with the prac- 
tical workings of Slavery in all the phases of plantation 
life. The simplicity of language and elegant finish show 
the touch of a master poet. It should be read by all 
true patriots and lovers of humanity. Published by 
CARLETON, No. 413 Broadway. For sale by FOWLER 


| and WELLS, No. 308 Broadway. Sent, postage- paid, for 





TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


BUTLERS’ ILLUSTRATED 3.09 
SratisticaL Pocker Manvatg,. 


ARMY, NAVY, 


For sale wholesale and retail, by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CONTENTS VOL. I. 


Pay of Commissioned Army 
Officers. 
sd of Non-commissioned 
Pre ete. 


vates, 

Ran«, Command of Of- 
ficers according to Rank. 

np oe Smeg rts. 


Rank. 
Enetenes of Rooms, Fuel, 
and Camp and Garrison 
Equipage. 
Transportation--the Ration. 
Allowance of Clothing. 
For Batteries, etc. 
Military Posts, 
Military Terms. and Num- 
ber of the Army. 
Army Telegraph Lines. 
Experiments with Armor, 





DiIPTHERIA. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

This Work, which has been for some time delayed by 
the;many pressing duties of the Author, IS NOW READY. 
It contains about three hundred pages, and is a complete 
exposition of the History, Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Hygienic Treatment of this formidable and wide-spread- 
ing malady. It also gives a summary of the discrepancies 
of medical authors of the Drog Schools respecting its na- 
ture and proper treatment. 

As the disease seems to be on the increase in our coun- 
try, the timely circulation of this Work would, no doubt, 
be the means of saving thousands of lives; and we are 
confident that, whenever and wherever its sanitary sug- 
gestions are adopted, there will be an end of the pest- 
ilence. We append the contents: 

Nosology and Technology of Diptheria—Description of 
Diptheria—Pathology of Diptheria—The False Membrane 
—History of Diptheria—Infecti Oauses of Dip- 
theria— Mortality of Diptheria—Complications —Sequele 
of Diptheria— Morbid Anatomy of Diptheria—Drug Treat- 
ment of Diptheria—Hygienic Treatment of Diptheria— 
Tracheotomy—Stimulation os, Antiphlogistication. 

Price, $1; postage, 25 cents. Liberal discounts to 
agents. Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 











, 
Dr. Traut’s Appress 1x Wasn- 
INGTON. 

The address delivered by R. T. Trall, M.D., in the 

ee Institute, Washington Oity, February 13, 
on 
THE TRUE HEALING ART, OR HYGIENIC VS. 
DRUG MEDICATION, 
Is the best exposition of the fallacies fand murderous 
effects of drne-mationtien, and the best explanation of 
the merits of the Hygien ¢ System extant. It contains 
also a statement of opposition Dr. Trall met with in 
the “ old ” “the powers that be” at Washington, 
and of the manner in which he floally triumphed over all 
tice 25 cents. 


obstacles. P 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
808 Broadway, ‘New York. 
How To Get a Patent. 

This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 

New Patent Law Entire, 

— which many important changes have been 


e. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Fowzter anv WELt, 
308 Broadway, New York. 








ore Appropriations. 


Iron-clad Steamers for Riv- 
er, Harbor, and Coast De- 
fense— Fortification Ap- 
propriations. 

Defenses of Boston Harbor, 

Pay of the ~~ * 

U.S. Navy, inclading Ves 
sels purchaved and built. 

The Stove Fleet. 

Tron-pnted Vessels, 

Population of Cities, Towns, 
and Villages in U. States. 

Population by States. 

Slave Population. 
Population of African De- 
ecent on the Continent. 
Routes and Distances by 





and Water, 


CONTENTS VOL. It. 


Generals and their Staffs, 
Regular Serv'ce. 
Vownteer Service. 

Burnside Ex, editwon. 

Sverman’s Port Royal Ex- 
pesition, 

Manufac ure of Ordnance. 

Westeru River Fiotila. 

Grea: Mortar Flotilta. 

o~ eam Gun of Eng- 

and. 

Relative Value of Prisoners 
of War. 

Statistics of the ~~ 

Rebel Generals of the th. 

Byplnnstions of Military 

Signals 2 and Telegrapbs. 

Iron-plated Steam Batteries, 

Steel-clad Ships. 

Harbor Defenses. 

Engraving of the Monitor. 

ving of t onitor. 

The COamberland — State- 
ment of the Pilot. 

The Monitor after the Ac- 


tion. 
Capt. Ericason’s Descrip- 
tion of the Monitor. 
Sketehes of Capt. Ericsson, 
Lieut. Worden, and Chief 
Engineer Stimers. 
Description of the Merri- 


mac. 

Sketch of the Commander 
of the Merrimac. 

Monitors to be built. 

Engraving of the Merrimac. 

Our new -clad Navy. 





Price of each vol. in cloth, 25 cents; both bound t 
gether contains the Flags of all the Commercial Nations, 


printed in colors—price 50 cents. 


A Liberal di it by the h 





AND CENSUS, 


Summary of the Military 
and Naval Forces 
“Great Powers” bal) 

Offici+l Siatement of the 
Briti-h Navy for 1862, 

Brun Fieet in 

te’ 


aters, 
What Evgiand has expend 
in Armaments since 
the commencement of the 
Rebelhon in the U. States, 
Ne mene of the Globe. 
nial Population in 1716, 
The Goverament of the 
World, 1562. 
Dimensions of Big Ships. 
Length of Steamsnip Rowes 
Quick Passages Ovean 
St-amships. 
Rates of U. 8. Postage. 
Rates of Letter Postage to 
Foreign Countries. 
Public Libraries in the U, 8, 
Cution raised in the United 
States, and Amount pur 
chased by Grea: Briteia 
from 1820 to 1859, 
Opinions of the Press. 


New Plan for Iron-clad 
i 


Sh 
nupdiad F 
20-[uch Guns. 
Submarine Artillery Batte- 


ries, 

Bult Run Batile—Official 
Rebel Statement. 

Vietories— Revel and Union 

Military Education. 


sonal Property in the sev- 
eral States. 
Railways of the World. 
National Telegraph 


the le 
Pacific Telegraph and Table 
of Distanees. 


ers. 
Population of Great Britain 
from the Census of 1561. 
Population of the 
ropean Cities. 
Populstion and Square 
Miles of the Principal 
Powers. i 


dred. Address 





FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





Boo 


Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 


advertised in our JouRNAts, 


of the price of the book in money or 
have it promptly forwarded by mail, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. f)” {| 


Address 


Ks. 


by remitting us the amount 
stamps, will 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down, HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 
rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


(@ Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 
28 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 





A RemarKABle Boox. 


fines Towarp PuystcaL PERrecrion; or, The Philoso- 
» of Human Beauty: showing How to Acquire and 
in Bodily Symme:ry, Health, and Vigor, Secure 
Long Life, and Avoid the [nfirmities and Deformities 0 
Age. By D. H. Jacques. 
This is an origina) and deeply interesting work, replete 
with wonderful facts and important deductions, and pre- 
many novel applications of the highest trutns of 
Ph Vy Hygiene, Mental Science, and Esthetics to 
Buman Physical Improvement. Our author is no quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Science, and it is in 
the light of a rational Philosophy, and not in a spirit 
of charlatanism, that he here shows us how the phys- 
jeal regeneration of the race may be brought about—how 
man may become strong, active, efficient—in a word, 


manly; bow woman may rej ice in the tuilness of health _ 


and freshness, »nd avorn hersel! with all the charms hich 
property veleng to her sex ; and bow the child, well-born 
and well-matured, may grow up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect hood or w d. Everybody should 
read the book, tor everybody is (or should be) deeply in- 
terested in the Momentous topics so boldly and at the same 
time so chastely and delicately oiscussed in it; but, while 
iteommends itaelf wv all, it has especial claims upon the 
attention of woman, whether maiden, or wile gnd mother. 


IN ONE LARGE 12M0 VOLUME. 
Tlustr :ted with twenty full-page pl tes and nu- 
h a wood en. ruvings, panel y printed and 
well bound. Price, p epwd by mutl to any , oat office, 
only Ox Dottar. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








Ir You Have Dyspepsia, 


Send 15 cents for a copy of Dr. Gorton’s Treatise on 
ITS NATURE, CaUSE, AND CURE, 
Upon Hygiente Principles, to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Umitep States Guano Company, 
No, 89 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per cent. of Pnos- 
PHATE OF Lime. 


Aumontatev do. contains more Actual and Potential 
Ammonia than the Peruvian. 


For Sale at 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER TON. 
A. G. BENSON, President. 





4 lyr. 





Books ror THE Srason.—NEw 
editions of the following-named books now ready. No 
Former, farmer's wife, farmer's boy, or farmer’s girl should 
be without them, They are everywhere commended, and 
Pronounced just the thing that is wanted : 

THE HOUSE: A Pocket Manual of Rural Architec- 
wre. It contains everything that any one will expect or 
desire to find in such a work. Particular atieution is 
given to houses of low cost, such #s the great mass of the 
create most want. Adap.ed to all sections. Price, 

cents, 

THE GARDEN : It tells how to cultivate everything 
Sensing to the garden. The chapter on the Flower- 
Garden ast what the ladies want. te all 

Tice, 50 cents. 

THE FARM: Giving, in a concise, but clear and 

—— , the fu 1 gaaciytee of Agrical- 
Science as weil as practical directions for cultivat- 
ing ali the common field crops, Price, .0 cents. 

DUMESTIC ANIMALS: A much needed and usefal 
book, which no one who has the charge of anmnals 

fail to peruse. Price, 50 cents. 
"2" The House—The Garden—The Farm—and 
Animals, bound in one large, handsome 

gilt Volume, sent prepaid by first mail, for $1 50. 

A HAND-BOOK 0. FRUIT-CULTURE : With 
Descriptions of many of the best Varieties in the United 
States. Ninety engravings. Price, 50 cents. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 








GuTtTa-PERCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
Sots MANUFAOTURERS, 


78 WILLIAM STREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY 8T., 


THE 
CHEAPtST and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Free and Warter- 
Proor. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kinds, 
and sent w all 
parts of the coun- NEW YORK. 
try, with full direc- 
tions for use. Send for a Circular. 

TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 


expense. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY’S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 


China, ete., etc. The only article of the kind ever pro- 
duced which is not affected by water. 


Wuoresate WarEnouse: 
7™ WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 





NEW ; 
Execrro-Gatvanic Batrerrss, 
CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Prtoes, $10, $12, $15, or $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Mrs. Exiza De La VERGNE, 


M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 





Drinsmore’s Ratitroap GuIDeE. 
The original Time-Table Guide with new features, such 
as Mapsof Roaps and Rovurss, 6,0 towns—with refer- 
ence where to find them—a Spieypiw Lance RartrosD 
Map. Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price—25 cents, 
Address DINSMORE & CO., 
uf. No. 9 Sprace Street, New York. 


Wratr & Spencer, , 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, 
61 William Street, New York. 


Special at ention paid to the tion and collection 
of Soldiers’ (luima, Refer to Fowler and Wells. 


DENTISTRY. 

DR. WAIT & SON, 5 Bond Street, near Broadway, 
perform every branch of Dentistry in the most scientific 
manner. Teeth extracted under the Ne Chemical’y 
Pur fied Chilo oform, without pain or danger, Beautifu 
sets inserted from $10 to #25. Gold §ilings from #1 to $3, 
warranted ; bone and amalvam. 60 cents to $1. Children’s 
teeth attended to and regulated in the most careful and 
economical manner. Sensitive teeth treated and filled 
without pain. Refer to ur. J. O. Pond, W. N. hob nae Sone 
J Worster, Z. 8. Webb, and Rev. Drs. isase Ferris, J 
Parker, and 8. Burchard. 


Tue Purenotoaicat Bust, 
designed especially for ; showing 
the exact location of all the of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 

the science without an 











to any part of the world. 
box for ing, only #1 25. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 38 way, New York. 

“ This is one of the most ious inventions of the age. 
Acast made of plaster of P: the size of the human bead. 
Grqunste repressuted, tuly developed. with all One dlviaiees 

ans is re} wr 8 
coll unceealeelann: vse who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole scrence of Fucapeiogy, 80 far as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned,”—JW, Y, Daily Sun 





OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
FOWLER AND WELLS’ 


AMERICAN AND FORRIGN PATENT AGENCY. 


We transact at this office all the necessary business re- 
quired in obtaining Patents in the United States and in 
all foreign countries, including the preparation and pros- 
ecution of applications for patents, reissues, and exten- 
sions ; the preparation of caveats, disclaimers, and assign- 
ments ; the prosecution of important and difficult contested 
cases,ete. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present manage- 
ment since 1856, duriog which time it has increased to 
several times its previous magnitude, and a large portion 
of it lately has consisted of cases involving severe contests, 
and the discussion and solution of difficult and untrodden 
questions of patent law, both in the Patent Office and be- 
fore the Judges of the United States Circuit Court. 


Advice in regard to Novelty 

AND PATENTABILITY OF AN InveENTION is given free of 
charge upon receipt of sufficient description and sketch or 
model. In a majority of cases our knowledge of previous 
inventions enables us to give satisfactory information to 
inventors without the expense of special search. 

Pretmary Examinations at the Patent Office are, 
however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual copplication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 


Applications for Patents 
are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shall have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 


Appeals and Interferences, 


and diffieult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience. 

Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 


tended to. 
European Patents. 


Our facilities for obtaining patents in Europe are un- 
surpassed, and in some respects unequaled. We devote 
particular attention to that branch of our business, and, 
in selecting our foreign agents, we have been careful to 
employ only those of the first reputation. 

Our patent busi is conducted by Mr. Taomas P. 
How (who has had an experience of twelve years in the 
business), aided by an able and experienced corps of as- 
sistants, both at home and abroad; and the residence at 
Washington of an eminently careful and efficient examin- 
ing agent, formerly employed in the United States Patent 
Office, and familiar with its details, enable us to offer to 
inventors unusual facilities for the transaction of their bus- 
iness. When it is considered that a patent of ordinary 
value is worth several thousands of dollars, it is unneces- 
sary to say that the careful management of an application 
therefor is a matter of great importance to the inventor, 
especially when it is known that hundreds of applicati 
are rejected merely in consequence of not being properly 
prepared and presented. 


The Expense 

of preparing drawings and specifications, and making the 
application for Patents (either American or Foreign), de- 
pends on the amount of labor to be performed, and it is 
therefore impossible to fix.a definite sum that would be 
just in all cases. Our prices will be found as low as they 
can be afforded, and remucerate us for giving proper at- 
tention to the business. 

“HOW TO GET A PATENT,” a Synopsis of Patent 
Law, with Advice to Inventors, by Mr. T. P. How, will be 
sent gratis to applicants. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL 


AND 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


With the Joxry Numsrr, 1862, will be commenced the 
Turery Stxra Votume of the Auearoan PHRENOLOGICAL 
JovenaL. It contains 

TWENTY-FOUR QUARTO PAGES MONTHLY. 

The Turery-Stxta Votume of the Americax Pare- 
NOLOGIOAL JouRsAL will open with several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 


PHRENOLOGY 
will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Phrenologists 
of America, who will explain and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical interests and 
pursuits of the Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our 
motto, “ 4 sownd mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will reeeive the attention its importance demands. 


MECHANICS. 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the 
various mechanicel arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 


EDUCATION 

will oceupy much attention, especially Home Edueation 
and Self-Culture, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will 
be liberally imparted. Tur Youne, also, will find the 
Jovnnat a friend and foster: father, to encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
falness and success in life. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 

ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, views, hinery, etc., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented, will 
commend the new volume to all readers of good taste. 
ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 


in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
Journal, ought to insure us at least, 

FIFTY THOUSAND 
subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not have 
them? A litde effort by each reader will procure them. 


OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 
all persons interested in Human Progress—are invited to 
aid in the circulation of the PaagnoLoeicalL JouRsAL. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single Copy, Monthly, One Year 
4 Copies to « parate ‘adresses, i if desired 
8 CO ae 





Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 





Sent pre-paid by the first mat’, to any Post-Office in the 
i re States or > Canata. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Comsz's Lectures on Pureworocy. Illustrated.. 
Constitution or Man. By George Combe 
Dsrence or Purenotocy. By Boardman 
Epvoatiox Cometets, Self-Culture, Memory, etc. 2 50 
Epveatioy, founded on the Nature of Man 
Lessons ON ParENoLoGy anp Puysi0Loey 
Marriages, its History and Philosophy 
Memory aND Setr-[MPRovVEMENT 
Menta. Scrence, Weaver's Lectures on 
Pureno.ocy Proven anp ILLUSTRATED 
Se.r-Cutturs anp PerrsctTion oF CHARACTER.... 
Se.r-[nstavotor in Purenotoey. New Edition.. 
Worxs or Gatti on Purenowoey. 5 vols, 


WORKS ON HYDROPATHY. 
Curtpren ; their Hydropathic Management 
Cuorenra ; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure 
Consumption ; its Causes and Proper Treatment, .. 
Coox Boox, Hydropathic. Ful! of good Receipts.. 
Dierneria. By R. T. Trall, M.D.............0..00 
Domratio Practicz or Hypropatny, Johnson's... 
Famity Paysroran, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 
Hypropatuio Encyrotopepta. By Dr. Trall 
Hypropatny ; or, Water-Care. By Dr. Shew 
Puttosopuy or Water-Curs, clearly expounded.. 
Practice or Warter-Curt, briefly explained 
Resv.ts of Hyrproparay, its advantages shown... 
Warter-Cure rx Curonto Diseases. Dr. Gully.... 
Wartes-Curs ror tat Mituion. By Dr. Trall 
Warter-Curs ix Every Known Disease. 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Comse’s Puystoroey. The very best. 
Drexstion, Physiology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe. 
Famity Grmyastum. Fully Illustrated 
Famity Dentist. Useful and instructive 
Foop anp Diet. A standard work of reference... . 
Frorrs and Fartnacea the Proper Food of Man... 
Heaevrrany Descent ; its Laws and Facts 
Iyrancy ; or, Management of Children 
Natvrar Laws or May. By Spurzheim 
Putiosorny or Sacaep History. Dr. Graham.... 
Puysrotoey, Animal and Mental. Illustrated..... 
Soper anp Temperate Lire. Louis Cornaro 
Tae Scrence or Human Lire. By Dr. Graham.... 
Tas Swepise Movement-Curs. By Dr. Taylor... 
Veceraa.e Dret, discussed and approved 

MESMERISM—PSYCHOLOGY. 
E.ecrricat Psyomo.oey. Best work on the subject 
Fasotnation ; or the Philosophy of Charming 
Lisrary oF MgsMERISM AND PsycuoLocy. Complete 
Macrocesm ; or, the Universe Without 
Pat.osorny or Mesmerism. By Dr. J. Bovee Dods 
PsycHo.oey ; or, the Science of the Soul. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ams ayp Arms ror Youre Women. Good Work.. 
Detta’s Doctors ; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 
Domustic Animats ;'a Manual of Siock Husbandry 
Fevurr Ocitves ror tax Mitton. Hand Book.... 
Hurts Towarp Reromms. Lectures, Addresses, etc 
Home ror ALL; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building. 
Hoprzs ayp Hers ror tae Youne. Rev. Mr. Weaver 
How To Warre; a Pocket Manual of Composition... 
How ro Tax ; a Pocket Manual! of Conversation. . 
How to Benave; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette... 
How to po Bustness; Manual of Practical Affairs. 
Haxp-Booxs ron Home Improvement. Thedabove 1 
IumortaLity Tatumrsant. Philosopbical........ 
Savine any Wastine. Home Economy Illustrated 
Tue Farm; a Manual of Practical Agricultare..... 
Tus Gagpen ; with Lists of Flowers and Shrubs... 
Tus Hoves; a Manual of Rural Architecture 
Rvurat Manvats. In one large vol., Illustrated... 
Ways or Lirz; Right Way and Wrong Way 


The above includes but a portion of our publications. 
Send for a catalogue containing a full list. 


Agents wanted, Terma lideral. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 805 Broadway, New York. 
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THE HYGIENIC TEACHE 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
Twentr-Four Quarto Paces, Mowru.y, 


For reasons more fully set forth in our editorial 
the Warzr-Cune Jourwat hereafter be 


THE HYGIENIC TEACHE 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 

Under which name it will continue to advocate the 
principles that it has heretofore done, 

The Hye@rentc Teacues should be read in every 
because 

It will advocate the only possible basis for the 

ty and improvement of the Human Race, 

It will teach the Sick how to recover Health. 7 

It will teach those in Health how to avoid i Discass, 

It will untold the true science of Human Life. 

It will explain the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It will enable you to dispense with all 

It will enable you in most cases to be your own | 


jan 

Its doctrines will p te T in all 
It will tend to the correction of all Injurious E 
Its influence in society will be in respects 


tory. - 
Its teachings will benefit everybody and injure no a 
The best advice that can be given to persons in any 

dition of Life can be sammed up in three words: 


wlll ceegicrach Your He: 


To Ge 





To J mire Knowled, 
To Ausin esincaen 
Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the gi 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 
From no publication can you gain so much 
formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as — 
THE HYGIENIC TEACHER. 
In It the true nature of disease will be fully and 
explained, and one of its principal objects will be to 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
But as some from hereditary affections or supposed ua 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one departmentoft 
Tracuer will be devoted to articles relative to the tt 
ment of diseases, where you may learn 
HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 
Tae Hycrentc Tracuer will clearly present 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleaai 
ness, Veutilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, ¢ 
Hydropathy will be fully explained, and ils applic 
all known diseases pointed out. 
If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 
If you are well, aod desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 
If you would know the true science of Human ut 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 
If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, © 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 
If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 
If you desire to dispense with the services of a P 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 
But while the Hrerexio Tszacuze is 
treat principally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, | 
remedy, it columns will be interspersed with such 
laneous matter as will make it 
Valuable and Acceptable to All. 
Its enlarged form will enable us to farnish much b 
reading matter, aside from the medical department. — 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


by Monthly, One Year 
oop - hag ear addresses, if desired. . 


Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the 
Provi to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New Yor 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential 
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